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AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


We..—autumn’s last flow’rets are dead— 
The summer’s long penance is o’er— 
And to-morrow, in glory, I'll t 
New-York’s brilliant pavé once more! 
Dearest Julia, this lighten’d heart bounds 
As if from its prison ’twould spring: 
Adieu to lake, green-house, and grounds, 
This morning for town we take wing! 


ee think—since the fifteenth of June 
i 






id these shades have I wasted my hours, 
ving rhymes by the light of the moon, 
‘ And gazing on waters and flowers! 
My only attaché, the fright 
Who haunted us daily at school— 
I sent him a bijou last night, 
*T was the motto-seal “Don’t be a fool.” 
This month I am bright seventeen! 
Ma’ says, on the threshold of grief— 
On the threshold of pleasure I ween, . 
My reign shall prove brilliant though brief: 
I'm Searmia'd this fall to come out 
A beauty, a belle and a blue! 
The star of each concert and rout— 
The rival, dear Julia, to you. 


Nay, don’t be alarm’d, love—you know 
Your fortune is larger than mine; 
I may boast fashion’s sparkle and glow, 
But the offers will be at your shrine! 
N’importe though—if woman has brain, 
If there’s witehry in charms that are new, 
Ere spring wakes the rose-buds again, 
I'll flirt with choice spirits a few. 


Ay flirt! though my anxious mamma 
Declares ry he ee should be 
Like some fix’d and particular star, 
From suspicion of wandering free! 
Her creed might have pass’d in the age, 
When love was, in sooth, sterling ore— 
But we, who have turn’d a new page, 
Can govern attachés a score. 


And to speak of yourself—I am told 
Your number just now is a dozen: 
Mid others, that exquisite, bold 
And handsome nonchalant, our cousin! 
Oh, beware of his deep winning tone— 
Of his vows, love, believe not a quarter ; 
From childhood the creature I’ve known, 
He’s a flirt of the very first water. 


Adieu now—pray manage him well, 
He merits no mercy I'm sure, 

And she who but laughs at his spell, 
Of éclat is for ever secure! 

Adieu! though my wild fancy float, 
Gay visions of conquests and balis— 

My trunks are well pack’d for the boat, 
And I’m off ere another leaf falls. 











‘ORIGINAL AMERICAN TALES. 








Legends of Long ¥slanv. 


THE LEGEND OF BRICK-HOUSE CREEK. 


Whoever has paid a visit to the interesting country around and 
about Jerusalem, has found a spot rich in legendary lore and ro- 
mantic story. I mean not the ancient city of the holy land, but 
that modern Jerusalem, nigh unto Babylon, in the southern part of 
Queens county, Long-Island, which is commonly distinguished and 
known as Jerusalem South. Here, while that right good penman, 
Cornelius Van Tienhoven, yet signed himself secretary of Niew 
Netherlands, ran the division line between the domain of the Briton 
and the Hollander. Here was the field of many a border skirmish, 
and plundering foray; and the musket and the scalping-knife gave 
frequent occupation to Dutchman, Indian and Yankee. Here are 
still to be seen the remains of old Fort-Neck, where Tackapuasha, 
the Marsapeague sachem, was constrained to yield a sullen submis- 
sion to the conquering arms of the new settlers from Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, under the command of Deacon Tribulation Smith.* This 
was the place that was wept over by the ministers of New-England, 
even as a mother weepeth over her ailing infant, because the land 
was licentious, and covered with a flood of manifold profaneness.+ 
It was the place afterwards designated by Governor Fletcher, in 
his speech to the New-York Assembly, as a place needing a school- 
master and a minister, because ht “didn’t find any provision had 
yet been made for propagating religion.”’t 

This, alas! is not all. It is grievous to add, that the neighbour- 
ing bays and inlets of the sea furnished sad temptations to maritime 
speculations, which they who were so fortunate as to have money 


* S. Woods’ Memoir of Long-Island. 
+ Minutes of Dedham General Assembly, 1642. 





\| farm too, and lived in the best and the only brick-house in all 


enough of their own, affected to esteem of rather equivocal morality, 
and which the pressure of the times and the necessities of the people 
made in many instances very persuasive, ay, almost irresistible. 

Not that the Jerusalemites were ubsolutely all pirates. That is 
a hard name, and one that carries with it the idea of blood and 
robbery. But people must live; and if a man has his crops all cut 
off or stolen, or if his house and barn are burned down by the sava- 
ges, he must, as a matter of course, look out for some other means 
of livelihood: and certain it is, that about these times, many wor- 
thy gentlemen invested much property in divers small craft, yclept 
brigantines and cutters, wherewith they scoured the sea, paying 
visits unto other vessels, and currying on a general trade, after a 
very wholesale and extensive fashion. Goodly revenues are said 
to have been derived from the business, and the names of many 
great men and lords were enrolled on the books of the concerns, as 
sleeping partners. The excellent historian of New-York tells us, 
that Captain Kidd had for his associates Lord Chancellor Somers, 
the duke of Shrewsbury, the earls of Romney and Oxford, and other 
equally illustrious individuals.* This fact speaks much for the 
honour of the trade; and we should be careful how we indulge in 
harsh nomenclature of gentlemen engaged in it, seeing that it met 
the sanction and protection of the rulers of the land. 

No place was better calculated for a depot and a sally-port, than 
the bays of Matowacs, as Long-Island was then properly called. 
Tt was so easy to run out and run in; and provisions, and equip- 
ments, and men, were so handy to be got, and there were such 
good safe harbours, where you might lie and keep a watch over the 
beach; so that if a French barque from Martinique, or a Dutchman 
from Surinam, or, in short, any vessel with which it might be desi- 
rable to have a little trade, hove in sight, you could up sail, and be 
on the spot in ten minutes. There are many relics, and many 
curious stories of these expeditions. The historian before men- 
tioned, speaking of the said water merchants with rather too much 
abruptness, says: “It is certain that the pirates were supplied with 
provisions by the people of Long-Island, who for many years after- 
wards were so infatuated with a notion that they buried great quan- 
tities of money along the coast, that there is scarce a point of land 
on the island, without the marks of their ‘ awri sacra fames.’ Some 
credulous people have ruined themselves by these researches, and 
propagated a thousand idle fables, current to this day among our 
country farmers.” + 
One of the most distinguished of the brotherhood, whose names 
have come down to posterity, was old Thomas Johnson, otherwise, 
and more familiarly and commonly called, old Colonel Tom. He 
was a man of unquestioned courage and talent; and though every 
body knew that his clipper-built little schooner carried a six-pounder 
and a military chest, for some other purpose than mere self-defence, 
yet there was not the man who was more respected, and walked 
abroad more boldly than that same Colonel Tom. He had the best 


Queens county. This venerable edifice is still standing, though 
much dilapidated, and is an object of awe to all the people in the 
neighbourhood. The traveller cannot fail to be struck with its re- 
verend and crumbling ruins, as his eye first falls upon it from the 
neighbouring turnpike; and if he has heard the story, he will ex- 
perience a chilly sensation, and draw a hard breath, while he looks 
at the circular, sashless window, in the gable-end. ‘That window 
has been left open ever since the old colonel’s death. His sons and 
grandsons used to try all manner of means in their power to close 
it up, so as to keep out the rain and snow in winter, and to pre- 
serve, moreover, the credit of the mansion. They put in sashes, 
and they boarded it up, and they bricked it up, but all would not 
do; so soon as night came, their work would be destroyed. A 
thunder shower was sure to come up, and the window would be 
struck with lightning, and the wood or brick burned up, or broken 
to pieces; and strange sights would be seen, and awful voices 
heard, and bats, and owls, and chimney-swallows be screaming and 
flapping about. So they gave it up, concluding that as this window 
looked into the colonel’s bedroom, his ghost wanted it left open for 
him to revisit the old tenement, without being obliged to insinuate 
himself through a crack or a key-hole. 

The location of the said domicil is quite romantic. A beautiful 
little stream comes out of a grassy grove in its rear, and after mean- 
dering pleasantly by its side, and more than half encircling it, shoots 
away, and crossing the road under the cover of a close thicket, a 
little distance off, gradually swells into a goodly creek, and rolls on its 
waters to the bay. The extraordinary material and uncommon 
grandeur of the colonel’s tenement, very properly gave to this stream 
the distinguishing appellation of Brick-house creek. It is a quiet, 
innocent looking piece of water as ever dimpled; yet does no mar- 
ket-man drive his eel-wagon across that creek, of a Saturday night, 
without accelerating the speed of his team, by a brisk application 
of the whip ; or without singing or whistling, peradventure, a good 








loud stave. This is no impeachment of the courage of eel-mer- 
chants; for any man is justifiable in keeping as far off from a bury- 
ing-ground as possible : and in fearful truth, when the passing hoof 
makes the first heavy splash inte this stream, of a dark night, it is 
ten chances to one that the sleepy driver will see a dull, sulphure- 
ous flame start up, a few hundred yards to his left, from the spot 
where lie deposited the mortal remains of old ColonehTom. That 
spot is the place of all plates for the grave of a man who loved the 
water during his lifetime. It is a little hillock, lying immediately 
on the edge of the creek, which always keeps its sides cool and 
green, and, in the spring tides, overflows its very summit. Sports- 
men know the place as a peculiar haunt of the largest trout. Often 
have I felt the truth and force of old Izaak Walton’s doctrines about 
piety and running brooks, when kneeling on that knoll, silent and 
almost breathless, I have thrown a quivering May fiv, “fine and 
far off,” below the last circlé that broke the watery mirror before 
me. And then, when I had become weary of the excitement, or 
“the school was broke up,” it was luxury to stretch myself out on 
the good green grass, and lean my rod against one of the tomb- 
stones, and decipher the almost obliterated epitaphs. 

No man dare, no man can be irreverend here. Independently of 
the associations and the stories about the place, the very locality, 
the air, the ground, the water, make one sentimentally and seriously 
disposed in spite of himself- pting, always, in mosquito time. 
In ancient days, if Jim Smith and Daniel Wanza (who always killed 
more fish than any two men in the county) spoke of trying Brick- 
house creek, they always did it with a thoughtful, solemn visage, as 
though they were talking of going to jail, or a funeral. And well 
might : for they were soaking their villainous ground-bait there o 
afternoon, when a Yorker, who had been lashing the water with all 
manner of etymological excerpts from his fishing-book for tedious 
hours, at last struck a glorious three-pounder. ‘* By heavens,” he 
ejaculated, in the transports of his delight, “ I've got a good one.” 
But the words were no sooner out of his mouth, than the fish was 
off his hook. The ground heaved underneath them ; a low, rumbling 
noise was heard ; a few drops of rain fell, and Daniel said he smelt 
sulphur very plainly. 

But Saturday night used to be the time to go down to the creek 
to see sights. That was the time when the old pirate was sure to 
have a frolic. There are many most credible people who remem- 
ber repeatedly seeing his little schooner dashing across the bay, 
with her full complement of men and arms, sailing right into the eye 
of the wind; while every now and then the crew's uplifted right 
hands showed each a brimming goblet, and the air smelt of Jamaica 
spirits, and then rung with a hoarse hurrah. Just at dawn the 
schooner would make up Brick-house creek, and run into the grave 
yard and vanish. 

When Jaac Spragg first went down to Hungry harbour to live— 
this was a good many years ago—he used to laugh at all these 
stories. His aunt Chastity often took him to task, and told him 
he'd be sorry for his want of faith one day or other; but Jaac 
stuck to his infidelity, and once he even went so far as to say, that 
“he'd be hang’d if he wouldn't like to come across this same 
Colonel Tom.” Ben Storer was standing by and heard that speech, 
and offered Jaac to wager him a quart of rum he wouldn't dare to 
go eeling the next Saturday night alone, down in ihe bay below 
Brick-house creek. 

Jaac laughed, and took the bet at once. Saturday night came, 
and his skiff, jack, and firewood were all ready. 

Now, ac the word “ jack” is not to be found in any bat icthyolo- 
gical dictionaries, it shall be the glory, as it is the duty of the faith- 
ful narrator of this authentic legend, here to explain its signification, 
and to introduce it into good society. ‘ Jack” is an English 
abbreviation of the Latin “jaculum,” which signifies any thing that 
may be shot or thrown. This is the definition given by the learned 
Varro, whose words (as the scholar will remember) are “ jaculum 
dicitur, quod ut jaciatur, fit.” The Roman fishermen, in the time 
of Augustus, applied the word precisely as do our modern piscators. 
Thus Horace, in his ode to Grosphus, goes out of his way to pay 
himself a compliment for his own skill with the eel-spear— 

“— brevi'fortes jaculamur #vo 
Multa.” —— 

It consists of a series of sharp iron prongs or forks, barbed and 
headed, united in a strait cross piece, and secured, nailed_or other- 
wise fastened upon a light wooden rod or pole, fifteen or twenty 
feet long. It may be likened, above all things else, to a three- 
pronged pitchfork, save that a pitchfotk hath no barb, and that the 
eel-spear is calculated to catch eels, and the pitchfork to toss hay 
and sinners, which are not #6 sli The distinction is very 





happily expressed by Quintiling) in, the word “abrupta”—* abrupta 
quedam jaculantur.” This then, Leing thrust with vehe- 
ment force at the fishy victim, him in his muddy course, 


and brings him, wounded and squirming, out of his element. Night 








t Smith’s History of New-York. 


* Smith, p. 151. + Smith, p. 152. 








is the bestgtime for this amusement, as you can then have the 
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that he had been too fast, sat down and began to reason about it. 
Alas! alas! for human nature, that the god-like exercise of the 
mind should make him a villain, who. ignorant, had been innocent! 
The wise man said truly, that “i fiifich wisdom is much grief, and 
he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow.” It was the 
serpent’s subtle reasoning, and poor Eve's simple thinking, that ac- 
complished the first transgression. Every thorough-bred felon is 








The old man pursued, and cut them down every where, 
and in every fashion; and at one time the men fell from the mast- | 
head thick as hail. Jaac stocd still, not exactly in horror, but | 
in amazement. The excitement of the tragedy was glorious, but | 
almost too acute for comfort. He was like a living dead man. He 
could neither act nor speak. He felt within him all the fire of a 
murderer ; but he didn’t know how to begin. Perhaps, it was be- 
cause he had never yet drawn blood. He struggled hard, but could 





The old colonel did not seem to relish much this discovery, or 
the change of conduct on the part of Jaac. He cursed him fora 
tender-hearted chicken, and commanded him, with a savage voice, 
to “hand over the girl to him.” 

“Tt’s my wife, sir,” said Jaac, suppliantly. 

“What of that? you fool!” replied the colonel, advancing to- 
wards the clinging couple. 


iss” THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, AND THE FINE ARTS. is 7 3 : 
of the light of a good fire to stream upon the water, and || a skilful, although he be an unsound logician. He can, at the least, not move his hands. While labouring in this distress, the colonek ** 

attract and dazzle your prey. The brightest fire is made by old || find a reason or an excuse for his conduct, which himself, who is |} came running up to him, mad enough to tear him to pieces, and), , 

pine knots, which you ignite in the bottom of your boat upon afire- || the only judge in the case, will readily determine to be good and || asked him “ what he was standing there for; idle?” » a. See 

place of large flat stones. The light thus kindled is called a || sufficient. Were there not always some “flattering unction” to be Jaac started, and looked around for a man’to kill, wis - 

« jack-o’-lantern,” from the word “‘jaculantur,” above quoted, ex- || laid to the souls of incipient transgressors, vice would have few, || not a living soul left on deck. So, being willing to do ; ure Ste 

pressive of the act of throwing the spear ; and the word thus origi- || perhaps no willing proselytes. tem, he picked up a sailor, whom the colonel had cut down with a e 

nally formed, is now common to every schoolboy in the country as What said the old colonel to Jaac that could reconcile piracy || gash across his head, and who was not quite dead, and carried hith 

as the name of any wild fiery shoot or exhalation. and murder to his conscience? Why, he took for his text the to the ship’s side and threw him overboard. 

Midnight arrived, and found Jaac on the bow of his skifl, faith- || speech made to Alexander by the Mediterranean pirate brought in “Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the old gentleman, taking off his chapeau, 
fully shoving about the flats below Brick-house creek, as uncon- |! chains before him ; and commented most Dale—owenistically upon || and wiping on it the blood that was dripping from his hands. “ Well 
cored as though he had never heard of pirate Johnson, or what is || natural rights, and abstract good, and evil, and faith, and evidence, || done for a young beginner. But come, my boy, there’s more work 
more, as if he had no rum at stake upon his night’s adventure. Jaac || and property, and poverty, and oppression; until Jaac’s brains |} to do. Let's take a drink, and go and attend to the women, in the * 
was always a bold, reckless fellow, and for fear of accidents, and the || were all ina whirl. cabin. We'll finish our frolic there, and then see if there's any 
night being cool, he had fortified his inner man upon this occasion “Tf all men are born free and equal,” argued the tempter, ‘ what specie aboard. Drink, drink, my boy, and hurry, for the ship wil 
with a spiritaal coat of mail, which made him courageous enough || right have those rich merchants to possess broadcloths, and silks, || go apart soon.” ie 
to face the d——1 himself. and specie, while you have none? And if they will not willingly i The mad potation was renewed, and Jaac raved for blood. 

The time was come to try his pluck. A stranger made his ap- | give you your share, haven’t you a right to take it yourself? And || blow with his foot threw the cabin-door off its hinges, and 
pearance through the intin shade, and paddling his old shattered | if they resist you with force, haven't you a right to kill them in self- || bound brought him into the room where the senor passe ’ 
boat alongside of Jaac’s skiff, presented in the glare of the jack-light |} defence? And what if the law forbid you—what is the law? Is || men, women, and children were huddled all together. They 
an object of fear and admiration. He was tall, muscular, sun- |) not that law against the constitution of human nature, which takes || all upon their knees, and one old gray-headed man was pra’ 
browned, large-featured, and -lank-jawed. His eyes of piercing || a poor man’s share in the goods of this world, and gives it to the || aloud, with great fervency. They gave a terrible shriek, as Jaac * 
black were set far back under tremendous arches of overhanging || rich? And are not greater crimes perpetrated every day, accord- || and the colonel rushed in, and crowded like cattle in a slaughter- 
eye-brows. His long, strait, black hair fell in every direction from || ing to law, than offences are committed against law! And after yard, inte a corner of the cabin, offering no resistance against their 
under a naval chapeau-de-bras, which was evidently much the || all, what does this ‘virtue’ consist in, but in the not being found || murderers. 
worse for the wear. He was booted to the thighs, and his body | out? Answer me that :”—concluded the old casuist, with em- || The colonel very quietly took a seat upon a sea-chest, and 
was wrapped in a pea-jacket, tied about his waist with a piece of | phasis; and he stuck his fists into his sides, and threw back his | stretching out his arms, gaped long and lazily, and ¢ aining of 
old rope. Around his neck was hung a speaking-trumpet, and a || head with an air of triumph. || fatigue, told Jaac that he must kill these folks. 
pistol handle peeped from either outside breast-pocket. Jaac scratched his consideration-cap, and though he did not || “Certainly, sir ;” said Jaac, and he dashed at the cro 

‘‘Hilloa, mister, is that you?” He sung out, ina familiar, good- wholly relish the morals of his rapid instructor, yet he could urge | in hand. But some how or other, he couldn't either strike straight, z 
natured tone to Jaac, as he struck his oar into the mud, and held on. || not a doubt nor a query upon the behalf of his forlorn virtue. Was || or else he couldn’t get up close enough, or else, fierce as he felt, fie 

Now, any ordinary man would have been frightened out of his || jt cowardice, or was it principle that made him hesitate ? || didn’t, after all, want to draw blood ; for he kept thrusting and slash- 
wits, by this salutation. But Jaac, although he felt rather queer, “Come, take a horn,” pursued the cunning old seducer, “and | ing for a long time, and he didn’t touch hide or hair. 

(for it run in his head immediately that this might be the old colonel,) |] cheer your spirits up. You'll be none the worse for a little steam ||“ Go ahead, Jaac,” cried the colonel, sharply. “ It’s getting late, 
answered the new-comer’s question without the least trepidation. this chilly night.” || and we’ve no time to spare.” 

‘ Hilloa, yourself, stranger, I don’t know you.” Conversation Shall we stop here, and read a homily on temperance? No, || Jaac sprang at the bidding of that awful voice, and dropping his 
at once commenced ; conducted without reserve, and with some || no, let every moral follow its own story. || cutlass, threw himself upon the gray-headed man above mentioned, 
shrewdness on the part of Jaac; but all that he was able to get || Jaac took the proffered jug, and being really very thirsty after || and pulling him out into the centre of the cabin, by the hair of his 
from the man with the cap, was, that he lived up the creek, and | his long excitement, he drank a good, long drink, before he tasted I head, he took fair ground, and squared off at him with his fists : 
had came down to catch a mess of eels. Jaac knew that there || what kind of liquor it was. At last he stopped, and shrieking out, i then drawing back his sinewy arm, until his knuckles were close to 
was no living man like him that had his habitation about those || as if in pain, he beseeched the colonel for some water, for the old |) his chin, he hit him a smasher of a blow, in the left cheek, and 
parts ;—as for ghosts, he began to have his doubts. But he was || rascal had given him something raw, that burned him just as though || knocked him down. 
nothing daunted. He talked to old Pea-jacket like a catechism- || jt were molten lead. || “I'll stand by that lick,” said the old man, chuckling. “ He won't 
book yer quite a familiarity began to be established. After a | The colonel told »im he never kept such stuff, but advised him | rise again.” The gray-headed passenger was a 
while, the stranger yawned, and said he believed it was time for |) to cool his throat with a little of his own ram. Jaac did su, and he ] On rushed the initiated nurderer. The spell was broken that had 
him to go to work, so he asked Jaac for a light to set his jack-a- | always said that it was like so much cold water, in comparison with || tied his hands. He had shed blood, and was now insatiate as his 
lantern a-going. Jack handed him a firebrand, which the new || the spiritual beverage to which his companion had treated him. _|| demoniac instructor. He swung aloft his cutlass over the head of 
comer stooping down, touched to some fire-works in the centre of | It was not long before the co-operation of persuasion and liquid | the next wretch who came in his way, and who happened to be a 
his boat; and immediately up there started two long greenish shoots | fire had gained for Colonel Tom a willing coadjutor in his projected | pale young man, dressed in black, with spectacles, and who looked 
of flame, edged with black streaks. It was enough to make the | expedition. Jaac’s eyes began to swell, and burn, and he felt a | like a doctor, or a lawyer. But, just as the death-bringing weapon 
stoutest heart quail; for the light was oppressive to the eyes, and |) vigour in his arm, and a fierceness in his heart, which he never || Was descending in its swift course, upon its devoted victim, a new 
there was an almost choking smoke, and the fire-place was nothing || knew before.. He started up in his boat, and crying, “I'll go— || figure made his appearance in the scene, and brought salvation 
else than a human skull, and the two streams of flame came from | J+) g9—Jead on,” he led the way himself. || where before there was not even hope. This was none other than 
the eyeless sockets ! I On they pulled towards the inlet, in grim and death-like silence, lla large Newfoundland dog, who had befure contented himself with 

The old colonel, (for it was evident now that it was he,) having |; while another, and yet another gun flashed upon the sky in the howling, but who, now that danger threatened his master so im- 
got all ready, took up his jack, which had only one prong,—(but that || south-east, and illuminated the way to the scene of distress. || minently, seemed to acquire a new impulse. He sprang at the 
was very sharp, and with a long barb,)—and began his sport. Jaac | A half an hour's row brought them into full view of a noble gal- | breast of Jaac, and fixed his long, sharp teeth deep into his flesh : 
had not yet trembled a jot; but now it made his hair stand on end, | leon, heaving and pitching, and beating her racked and groaning '| The pain was severe, but Jaac dropped his cutlass, and clasping his : 
to see the old man catch eels. When his arrow-like weapon struck ! sides upon a high sand-bank, about a quarter of a mile from the hands around his assailants neck, throttled him off, and strangled 
the water, there was a hissing sound, as though the iron was hot; | beach. The wind was blowing a gale, and the angry waves washed | him with the ease that he would have crushed a caterpillar. The 7 
and every eel that was drawn out, winding and writhing on the fatal || 5yer jer decks, and the cordage creaked, and her white sails all l) beautiful animal fell lifeless from his grasp. 
point, screamed and cried as he came into the air, like a little child. | standing fluttered and veered, as if the crew were so frozen that || The next person Jaac laid hold of was a young woman, of about 
‘The old man shook them off, however, and said nothing. He seemed | shey could not pull a rope. Just as they turned the point of the || seventeen years of age. She was &@ beautiful creature, and her 
to be very expert, and presently there was such a squalling and | inlet, her jib was blown clean off, and fell into the water. Then up || long hair was all dishevelled, and her blue eyes streamed with a 
roaring in his boat, that one would have thought all the children || rose a wild cry of terror from the wrecked wretches on board. It | flood of pearly drops, and she fell on the floor, and clung to Jaac’s 
in Erebus had paid a visit to the bay. The noise at last seemed || was enough to melt a heart of stone. || knees, and looked up into his face with sucha piteous expression, 
to disturb the colonel himself; for he turned around all of asud- |) Just then the moon gleamed out from behind a black cloud, and || that a very d—1 would have spared her life. 
don, and swore at the slimy musicians a loud big oath; when they | discovered our two cutthroat friends. It was a gleam of hope and || ‘Don’t kill that girl, Jaac,” cried the colonel. “I want her. 
immediately left off —_ er a oe a “ee r ed | joy to the perishing crew; “thank God! there’s help,” went up || Stab that old woman.” 
that he'd “take his affidavit of the fact, that they whistled a Jeetle || (om many a happy heart. | “Want her, sir?” replied Jaac, with a hesitating look at the old 

¢ ahead of old Caspar Van een and they're the best | “ Bring nas a4 from shore,” sung out the captain of the ship ; snpuatbate. ! 3 
whistlers on Long Island, by all odds.” It set him a laughing, |! « we're going to pieces.” | Want her sir?” iterated the pirate ina voice of thunder. “ Ay, 
though ; and he was quaking and trembling and laughing all at | The salons, with all the coolness in the world, took up his || don't you see she is pretty ? Ha! ha! ha!” and he laughed that 
the same time, for half an hour, so that he lost all hopes of holding | speaking-trumpet, and ina voice above the multitudinous uproar of || infernal laugh again. 
himself together much longer ; when a gun was heard down among || the elements, answered, “ay, ay, sir, we are coming. Hold on.” | ‘* Oh! spare me, spare me,” cried the fair victim—save me from 
tie breakers, in the direction of Gilgoa inlet. | «Now, Jaac,” said he, bending over towards his pupil, “take || that worse than demon; or have pity, and strike your knife into my 

“A my on re tg the oan eee and | this cutlass, and when we get alongside, fasten your skiff te the ! heart. Is there no mercy for a helpless girl? Have you a sister 
he threw down his jack, stamped out his light, kicked his eels over- |’ shin, follow me, and go to work. Kill them all—every soul of them.” || or a wife? think—oh! think of her!” : 
board, and paddled up towards Jaac. There wees fierce and de- | Although Jaac a now possessed of the soul of a demon, yet he || Jaac relaxed his grasp: a cold chill ran over him, the perspira- 
termined rigidness of the muscles of his face; his teeth were set ; | half repented of his undertaking. But it was of no use at this late | tion stood upon his brow, and he was near fainting on the spot. He 
his fists clenched ; and his eye shot out a terrible gleam, that made | jour. His destiny controlled him—he had gone too far to retreat.” | had been married only about a year before, and to a girl so like —, 

Jaae wither away befere him. He pulled alongside. . “Where’s the rope?” said the captain, leaning over the ship's | it must, it must have been her sister. He dropped his hands by 

“ Jaac,” said he ; and then he stopped short ; fixing his keen, || side, as they came up. || his sides, and looked down with a vacant gaze at the lovely peti- 
amas ap — the almost blinded vision of the poor fisherman, | « Here it is,” answered the colonel, discharging a pitol into his | tioner. The appeal was too much for him—he forgot his master, 
and looking with intense . egalonang his face, for more than a minute, | right eye, and leaping with a supernatural bound upon the deck. || and saw and knew nothing but the face before him, which, strange 
as though he would read his very soul. | Jaae followed at a slow pace, and found the colonel cutting and || to say, became every moment more and more painfully familiar. As 

At length relaxing his features, as if satisfied with the investiga- || slashing away, with great spirit and activity. The passengers were | she urged her appeal more earnestly, and passionately, pleading 
tion, he proceeded ; “ Jaac, I like you: you area brave man; and I |! all down in the cabin, at prayers, but the crew were running || with a voice well accustomed to his ear, a mist seemed to fall from 
will make your fortune.” He then went on and told him that he |) about the deck, pursued by the old man, and screaming for mercy || his eyes—his virtue returned to him—he could not weep, but he 
was satisfied that there was a ship in the breakers, and he proposed || and quarter. Some ran up the shrouds, others sought the stern || groaned aloud: could it be? that countenance! those eyes! that . 
that they should row down and get aboard, and kill the crew, and || or the bowsprit, the long-boat or the hen-coop, and three or four | voice! “‘oh save me, save me, my husband!” shrieked the poor * 
passengers, and secure the cargo. The proposition was so bluntly poor fellows made their escape up to the cross-trees. But it was of || conscious girl, and Jaac in agony clasped to his breast his own 
made, and go startling, Jaac could make no reply. The old man seeing |! no use. |, darling faithtul wife. 
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Jaac had no idea of surrendering his ycung consort to the gloat- 
ing old rascal so readily ; so he picked up his cutlass, and made at 
him. He could strike, now, fair and hard, and he gave good blows 
too; but they went through his antagonist just as though he were 
acloud. The colonel stood still, laughing at him, in his fiendish 
fashion ; and he let Jaac cut him through and through, up and down, 
and crossways ; still there he stood, sound, and whole, and laughing. 

Well, at last he stopped short, and swore he wouldn’t wait any 
longer, and drawing a pistol from his pocket, he struck Jaac with 
the stock a blow on the temples that sent him reeling against the 
opposite lockers : at the same time he seized the fainting girl, and 
bearing her, utterly senseless, upon his left arm, he hurried up the 


.companion-way and disappeared. 


Jaac was on his feet again in a twinkling, and in hot and close 


“pursuit. The spectre pirate was just shoving off from the ship as 


he threw himself over her side, so that he was only a few strokes of 
anoar behind. Then was rowed the goodliest-boat race, and for the 
ee: prize, too, that the country has ever seen. The “ Raynortown 

ard,” in giving an account of the contest, remarked that the 
odds were decidedly in favour of the colonel at the start, for he was 
not only ahead, but he carried the least weight, being considerably 
ethereal himself, and not weighing over a quarter of a pound at the 
utmost, and having aboard, in addition, only Jaac’s wife and his fire- 
skull, that together would not rise a ton; while Jaac, on the con- 
trary, was over a hundred and fifty himself, and had at least twenty 
pounds of stone, besides his eels, and a very heavy heart to pull 
with. inequality, however, was somewhat compensated by 
the difference of the boats. The colonel’s was broad and loggy, and 
looked for all the world like Charon’s old ferry-er, and leaked so 
badly that Mrs. Spragg’s frock got quite wet. But Jaac’s was a 
trim, clean, long, narrow, tight, beautiful skiff. She walked over 
the top of the waves, flinging back their combing edges like the 
foam from the neck of a gallant racer, or like the long-flowing hair 
of a country maiden, parted on her forehead, and blown back by the 
wanton, dallying wind. She seemed to live and feel the honour of 
the contest, and to anticipate the glory of a victory. The husband 
fast gained upon the ravisher. ‘Two to one were freely bet by the 
sympathizing mermaids that the pirate would be overtaken. The 








mermen, who took the odds, had to interfere to prevent foul play, | 


and to keep the ladies from pushing Jaac along. Presently the 
pirate shot ahead, and created an awful distance between him and 
the despairing Jaac. When, joy! joy! in his eager speed, he left 
the safe channel and ran hard upon a sand bar. This good fortune 
brought up the lost distance of the skiff, and Jaac could almost 
touch the pirate-craft with his oar, when out jumped the old | 
colonel, and, with superhuman force, dragged her out of his reach | 
across the bar, and launched her into the opposite channel. This 
maneuvre threw the fisherman completely off the course, and he | 
was obliged to back water, and go around the point of the bar. 
Now came the time for the last desperate struggle. West island, | 
and Wanza's flat, and the Squaw islands, were all passed, and | 
strait before the panting oarsman lay the spectre-pirate’s home. | 
There was the creek, glittering in the moon-beams, looking so vir- | 
tuous and so happy, and there was the little hillock soon to swallow 
up—nay, nay, one struggle more—Jaac looked to the east, but not | 
a streak of light was yet tobe seen. He strained with a desperate 
exertion. In vain, in vain ;—the pirate glided from him at tenfold 
speed, and a rescue was impossible. Like a vapour the spectre- 
skiff swept around the bend of the creek, and disappeared behind 
the high bank. Jaac saw no more; a long, piteous scream fell 
upon his ear, and he became insensible of further suffering. 

How long our adventurous friend lay in that condition, it is im- 
possible to tell. But the next afternoon, some of his neighbours 
who knew of the bet, and felt anxious on account of his not return- 
ing, went out to look for,him. They found him in the bottom of 
his boat, fast asleep, high and dry, on a mud flat near Gin island. 
It seems that after he came to himself, he fell asleep from mere 
exhaustion, and drifted with the tide to the spot where he was dis- 
covered. When they waked iim up he was quite stupid, and had 
a very confused, misty sort of imagination, as to where he was and 
what he had been about. To such an extent does bodily exertion 
and mental distress weaken and reduce poor mortals! When he 
was told that his wife was very much distressed about him, and was 
at home crying and wringing her hands, about the probable conse- 
quences of his fool-hardiness, the poor man was almost disposed to 
believe that he had been drunk or dreaming. Like a prudent man, 
however, he said nothing, but steered for his house as soon as possi- 
ble, and went to bed. The neighbours saw from Jaac’s mysterious 
manner, that something had been the matter, and the report soon 
got around that Jaac had had an interview with old Colonel Tom. 

The next day Jaac was more cool and collected, and he remem- 
bered all the occurrences of that fearful night with great accuracy 
and minuteness. 
or hesitation, declaring that he thought it his duty to confess, and 
that he couldn’t die happy ualess he unburdened his mind, and that 
if he must swing for it, he couldn’t help it. The good people lis- 
tened to his recital with fear, and horror, and pity. Three justices 
met and took his examination, but the thing never went any further. 
Some say that the state’s attorney entered a nolle prosequi on the 
account of Jaac’s wife swearing she was home all that night, which 
made an alibi, and that’s enough to kill any indictment. Others, 
again, wink their eye and look knowing, and say that Jaac was un- 
der a high pressure of steam that night. But this was a scandalous 
insinuation, made, no doubt, by some of the friends of Ben Storer, 
who lost the bet. On the whole it is a very mysterious affair. 
‘There’s a good deal to be said on both sides, as there is in fact 
about every thing else. As for myself, sometimes I believe it, and 
then again I don’t believe it, but I think I have always believed the 


He related the whole matter, without any reserve | 
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| ing, her fortitude and resolution returned. 








greatest part of it. But that’s the end of the legend. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





LADY HARRIET ACKLAND. 


Ir is in the display of the domestic virtues and affections, that the 
loveliest attributes and qualities of woman are more especially de- 
velo} Social life is the peculiar sphere of her exertions, om that 
in which her tenderest anxieties and strongest energies are educed. 
But, when circumstances lift her out of that homely and circum- 
scribed field of action, when she is called upon to endure difficulties 
and privations, and to submit to unwonted trials and severe hard- 
ships; then it is that an equivalent, but surprising fortitude of soul 
is displayed ; then it is that an astonishing, and sometimes even sur- 
passing, heroism and cou are constantly evinced by the sex 


whose general weaknesses are proverbial ; and when men are almost |) 


ready to yield to one and to succumb under accumulated misfor- 
tunes, frequently will their tender and delicate female companions 
unwittin < reproach them by the display of superior fortitude, and 
effectually encourage them to renewed exertion, by consolatory 
sympathy and stimulative argument. True indeed it is, that that 
sex who, in undisturbed quietude depend almost solely on the pro- 
tection and resources of man, in times of difficulty and danger, of 
privation and misery, become his example, his consoler, his instiga- 
tor to activity, and display the utmost fortitude, courage and con- 
stancy; while the devoted affection which binds a woman to the 
partnei of her life, induces her cheerfully to undergo the most dis- 
tressing hardships, in order to administer comfort to him by her pre- 
sence, and to lessen his sufferings by a voluntary pao of them. 

While such conjugal affection as that which we have descri 
shall be esteemed a virtue, and such unbounded attachment be 
deemed amiable in the female mind, the conduct of Lady Harriet 
Ackland must continue, not only to excite emulation in the breasts 
of her own sex, but to demand admiration from every human being. 

In the beginning of the year 1776, during the contest between 
England and this country, this lady accompanied her husband, 
Major Ackland, to Canada. She underwent a great variety of hard- 
ships and inclemencies, and, in different extremities of the season, 
in the course of the campaign, traversed a great extent of country, 
with difficulties scarcely conceivable by mere European travellers, 
for the sole purpose of attending upon a beloved husband. In the 
midst of her difficulties and dangers, Major Ackland was taken 
alarmingly ill: her anxiety on such an afflicting occasion can only 
be imagined, not described; yet, in the rigid climate of Canada, des- 
titute of the commonest comforts, this amiable and undaunted female 
was his only nurse. His disorder was severe and dangerous; and 
he had scarcely recovered, when the forces which he commanded 
were ordered to attack Ticonderoga. Fearful of exposing the object 
of his affection to inevitable dangers, he absolutely insisted on her 
refraining from accompanying him in thjs eupeees, She was, 
therefore, most unwillingly compelled to remain behind ; but, the day 
after the conquest of Ticonderoga, the major received e dangerous 
wound, which no sooner came to the knowledge of his anxious wife 
than, unappalled by difficulties or dangers which would have intimi- 
dated thousands, she resolved to hasten to his assistance. She ac- 
cordingly crossed Lake Champlain, and joined him, and at length 
had the happiness of seeing him restored to health. Full of grati- 
tude to heaven for the past, yet instigated by increased anxiety for 


the future, this faithful and undaunted woman determined that n¢ |) 


rsuasion should henceforth induce her to separate from her hus- 
and, and after his recovery she proceeded to follow his fortunes 
through the campaign. 

The grenadiers, commanded by Major Ackland, were exposed 
to uncommon hardships and fatigues; they were continually em- 
ployed in harassing the enemy, and scarcely ever remained in the 
same place twelve hours together. Being attached to General Fra- 
zer’s corps, which was always the most advanced post in the army, 
their duties required such constant exertion and extraordinary 
vigilance, that the officers had to be always on the alert. Lady 
Ackland, however, resolutely encountered every danger and endured 
every fatigue. On one occasion, the tent in which she and her hus- 
band had lain down to take a brief repose accidentally took fire, and 


\| with the utmost difficulty she preserved her life. As it was, the 


whole furniture and contents of the tent were destroyed ; which, in 
such a situation, was in itself a sufficiently distressing circumstance. 
This accident, however, produced no alteration in her resolution and 
cheerfulness, which were soon to be exposed to far severer trials. 
Still a partaker in the fatigues of the advanced corps, she continued 
her progress, and crossed the Hudson river with them. 

On the ni th of September, the grenadiers were ordered to 
march and meet the American forces ; and, being liable to action at 
every step, the major confided his wife to the care of those who con- 
ducted the artillery-stores and baggage, in which situation she would 
be less exposed. “Her tender ears were soon assailed by the dread- 
ful report of cannon and musketry; terror and apprehension debili- 
tated her frame, as every sound alarmed her with the fear that it 
might be the knell of her husband ; and in this state of anxious sus- 
pense she remained several — At the commencement of the 
action she took refuge in a small, uninhabited hut, which soon after, 
when the engagement became general and bloody, was also taken 
a of by the army surgeons, who found it convenient as an 

ospital. In this affecting and dreadful situation, accompanied by 
three other ladies, the baroness of Reidesel, and the wives of Major 
Harnage and Lieutenant Reynell, who accompanied the army from 
similar motives, Lady Harriet remained four hours; within hearing 
of one continual roar of eer ae to which her husband, at the head 
of his grenadiers, was particularly exposed. Major Harnage was 
soon brought in dangerously wounded ; and intelligence shortly after 
arrived, that Lieutenant Reynell was dead. Suspense, alone, how- 
ever, was the portion of Lady Harriet. 

From this action till the seventh of October, with her usual forti- 
tude, she awaited new trials, the severity of which continued to in- 
crease. During another engagement she was again exposed to the 

onizing sound of the cannon; and at length received the over- 
whelining intelligence that the British had been defeated, and her 
husband, desperately wounded, made prisoner by the Americans. 
This dreadful information overcame her, and for some hours she gave 
way to grief. However, after passing the ensuing day with her com- 
panions in uncommon anxiety, surrounded by the wounded and - 

i he army being on the 
point of moving, she addressed a letter to General Burgoyne, im- 
ploring permission to pose over into the enemy’s camp, for the pur- 
pose of attending her husband. Struck with the magnanimity of 
the proposal, the general instantly consented ; but an open boat, and 
a few lines written on soiled and wet paper, recommending her to the 
humanity of General Gates, the American commander, were all that 
he could furnish for her perilous enterprise. Under these inauspicious 
circumstances, the patience, perseverance, and fortitude of Lady 
Harriet were truly admirable and astonishing. Exhausted by long 
fasting, want of rest, and agitation of spirits, and having been 
drenched in rain for twelve hours, she was about to deliver herself up 
to the enemy, totally uncertain of what might be her fate. General 
Burgoyne had not even a cup of wine to offer her; a little rum and 
muddy water, presented her by a friendly hand, was her only re- 
freshment and support. Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain of the artillery, 
undertook to accompany her, and she was also attended by a fema 
servant, and the major’s valet-de-chambre, who had received a ball 
in his shoulder in the late engagement. Thus, in an < boat, 
without even an awning to defend them from the dews of 
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night, or a glass of wine to fortify them against the this little 
party proceeded up the river to the enemy's camp. Ni unfor- 
tunately, overtook them before they reached the advan sis, 
which entirely prevented their landing, as the sentinels de*darec they 
would fire and sink the boat if any one attempted so to do. In vain 
the chaplain presented the flag of truce, and described the situation 
of his companions; the soldiers, Ye in obeying their orders, 
| and fearing treachery, would not allow them to pass. The sufferings of 
| the unfortunate Lady Ackland were thus cruelly protracted during 

eight additional hours of exposure and abstinence ; but, when morn- 
| ing arrived, the sentries were prevailed upon to convey the letter to 
| General Gates, who immediatel received and accommodated Lady 
| Harriet with the t due to her sex, and treated her with the ut- 
most humanity. She was thus once more restored to the arms of 
that beloved husband, for whose sake she had endured such uncom- 
| mon hardships and fatigues. _It is impossible to peruse the account 
of this amiable woman’s sufferings, without the strongest interest 
and the deepest emotion; and our astonishment is stili more exerted 
when we consider, that she whom conjugal tenderness thus embo!- 
| dened and sustained, not only had been previously accustomed to 
| all the refinements of rank and fortune, but, with a tender and deli- 

cate frame and constitution, possessed all the softness and elegance 
| of her sex. Major Ackland in a short time completeiy recoverec 
from his wounds. The subsequent history of the major and his de- 
voted lady is unknown. 








HOW TO MAKE A GOOD WIFE UNHAPPY. 


We apprehend that there are many husbands who will read the 
following with a blush: 

See your wife as seldom as possible. If she is warm-hearted and 
cheerful in temper ; or if, after a day’s or week’s absence, she meets 
a with a smiling face, and in an afiectionate manner—be sure to 
ook coldly upon her, and answer her with monosyllables. If she 
force back her tears, and is resolved to look cheerful, sit down and 
gape in her presence, till she is fully convinced of your indifference. 

ever think you have > | thing to do to make her happy, but that 
her happiness is to flow from gratifying your caprices; and when 
she has done all a woman can do, be sure you do not appear grati- 
fied. Never take an interest in any of her pursuits; and if she asks 
=~ advice, make her feel that she is troublesome and impertinent. 
If she attempts to rally you good-humouredly on any of your pecu- 
liarities, never join in the laugh, but frown her into silence. If she 
has faults, (which, without doubt, she will have, and perhaps may 
be ignorant of,) never attempt with kindness to correct them, but 
continually obtrude upon her ears, ‘‘ What a good wife Mr. Smith 
has.” “ How happy Mr. Smith is with his wife.” “That any man 
would be happy with such a wife.” In company never seem to 
| know you have a wife; treat all her remarks with indifference, and 
| be very affable and complaisant with every other lady. If you fol- 
| low these directions, you may be certain of an obedient and a hearé- 

broken wife. 


THE SHEPHERD'S RESOLUTION. 


We published the first verse of the following song some few weeks 

since. As several correspondents are desirous of preserving copies, 

we give it, at their request, entire. A. is right—"'The modern school 

of poetry has produced nothing on the same subject, fit to be named 

| with it.” This fine old song was written by George Wither, a sati- 

| rical writer of the times of James and Charles the first. It is ex- 

| tracted from one of his long pastoral poems, entitled, “The Mis- 

| tresse of Philarete,” published in 1622. 

Shall I, wasting in d ir, 

Die, because dwemante tix? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 

*Cause another's rosy are? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May— 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be. 


Shall my foolish heart be pined 
*Cause I see a woman kind ? 
Or a well-disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder thar 
The turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be? 


Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 
Or her well-deservings known, 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best, 

If she be not such to m 

What care I how good she be? 
*Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool, and die? 
‘Those that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think, what with them they would do, 
That without them dare to woo; 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care I how great she be? 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair. 
If she love me, this believe :— 
I will die ere shall grieve. 
If she slight me when Fou, 
I can scorn and let her go; 
If she be not fit for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 















































ADVICE TO YOUNG WIVES. 


The young wife should remember that she has chosen her own 
lot in life ; she has connected it with that of her hushand, and if, by 
the decree of an all-wise Providence, he becomes embarrassed, it is 
her duty to aid him by her kindness, not 10 mutter or oppress him 
by her ill-temper. Upon the male sex the task of providing the 
means of subsistence 18, in civilized society, almost exclusively im- 
posed; and consequently when they become dis and have 
not wherewithal to provide for their partners, ny A doubly. 
They have not only their own privations to regret, but yours also ; 
and the world’s frown, and the world’s— oftcatimes unjust—censure, 
falls exclusively upon the husband. The wife can hide herself from 
& world, but ~ husband mest face its pride, ¥ 2 P' ost ity. May 

oung wives be permanently prosperous ; for their own sakes, 
ond for the honour of woman we po ome bog them not to let 
sSouuaiey, ~~ it peepee | ry, its iron hand wen § in- 
uce them to depart at te conduct, in word or 
Sieh thay cureten thee Uikeaist al ena ves in such 
& manner us to do away with the truth of the “ When 






















poverty comes in at the door, lore flies out at the - 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


{It will be recollected that, after we had published Mr. 
Willis’s sixty-second communication, a package came to hand, 
containing three, which should have been received at an earlier 
date. Having inserted these, we now proceed with the regu- 
lar series. ‘The following letter is a continuation of that pub- 
lished in the Mirror of the fifth of October.] 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER SIXTY-SIX. 


Pestum—temple of Neptune—departure from Biie—lechio— tay of 
les—the Toledo—the young queen—conspiracy against the king 

—Neapolitans visiting the frigates—leave the bay—Castellamare. 

Satvator Rosa studied the scenery of La Cava—the country 
between Pompeii and Salerno, on the road to Pestum. It is a se- 
ries of natively abrupt glens, but gemmed with cottages and hang- 
ing gardens, through which the wildness of every feature is as ap- 
parent as those of a savage through his trinkets. I was going to 
Pestum with an agreeable party, and we came out upon the bluffs 
overhanging Salerno and the sea, an hour before sunset. We dart- 
ed down upon the little city lying in the bend of the bay, like a 
bird's descent upon her nest. The road is cut through the side of 
the precipice, and runs to the bottom with a single sweep. We 
were to pass the night here and go to Pestum the next morning, 
see the ruins, and return here to sleep once more before returning 
to Naples. ‘ 

We were five or six miles from Salerno before sunrise, and en- 
tering upon the dreary wastes ef Calabria. The people we passed 
on the road were dressed in skins with the wool outside, and the 
country looked abandoned by nature itself, scarce a flourishing tree 
or a healthy plant within the range of the sight. We turned from 
the main road after a while, crossed a ruinous bridge, and tracked a 
broad, waste, gloomy plain, till my eyes ached with its barrenness. 
In an hour more, three stately temples began to rise in the distance, 
increasing in grandeur as we approached. A cluster of ruined 
tombs on the right—a grass-grown and broken city wall, through a 
rent of which passed the road—and we stood among them, in the 
desert, amid temples of inimitable beauty ! ; 

There seemed to be a general feeling in the party that silence 
and solitude were the spirits of the place. We separated and ram- 
bled about alone. The grand temple of Neptune stands in the cen- 
tre. A temple in the midst of the sea could scarce seem more 
strangely placed. I stood on the high base of the altar within, and 
looked out between the columns on every side. The Mediterra- 
nean slept in a broad sheet of silver on the west, and on every 
other side lay the bare, houseless desert, stretching away to the na- 
ked mountains on the south and east, with a barrenness that made 
the heart ache, while it filled the imagination with its singleness 
and grandeur. I descended to look at the columns. They were 
eaten through and through with snails and worms, and all of the 
same rich yellow so admirably represented in the cork models. But 
their size, and their noble proportion as they stand, cannot be re- 
presented. ‘They seem the conception and the work of giant minds 
and hands. One’s soul rises among them. 

We walked round the ruins for hours. A little towards the sea, 
lie the traces of an amphitheatre, filled with fragments of statuary, 
and parts of immense friezes and columns. We all assembled at 
last in the great temple, and sat down on the immense steps towards 
the east, in the shadow of the pediment, speculating on the won- 
derful fabric above us, till we were summoned to start on our return. 
To think that these very temples were visited as venerable antiqui- 
ties in the time of Christ! What events have these worm-eaten 
columns outlived! What moths of an hour, in comparison, are we! 

It is difficult to conceive how three such magnificent structures, 
so near the sea, the remains of a great city, should have been lost 
for ages. A landscape-painter, searching for the picturesque, came 
suddenly upon them fifty years ago, and astonished the world with 
his discovery! It adds to their interest now. 

We turned our horses’ heads towards Naples. What an extra- 
ordinary succession of objects were embraced in the fifty miles be- 

tween!—Pwstum, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Herculaneum!—and, added 
to these, the thousand classic associations of the lovely coast along 
Sorrento! The value of life deepens incalculably with the privile- 
ges of travel. 














Written on board the frigate United tates. 

We set sail from Elba on the morning of the third of June. The 
inhabitants, all of whom, I presume, had been on board of the ships, 
were standing along the walls and looking from the embrasures of 
the fortress to see us off. Jt was a clear summer's morning, without 
much wind, and we crept slowly off from the point, gazing up at 
the windows of Napoleon’s house as we passed under, and laying 
ow our course for the shore of Italy. We soon got into the fresher 
breeze of the open sea, and the low white line of villages on the 
‘Tuscan coast appeared more distant, till, with a glass, we could see 
the people at the windows watching our progress. Fishing boats 
were drawn up on shore, and the idle sailors were leaning in the 
half shadow which they afforded ; but with the almost total absence 
of trees, and the glaring white of the walls, we were content to be 
eut upon the cool sea, passing town after town unvisited. Island 
after island was approached and left during the day ; barren rocks, 
with only a light-house to redeem their nakedness; and in the 
evening at sunset we were in sight of Ischia, the towering isle in 
the bosom of the bay of Naples. The band had been called as 
usual at seven, and were playing & delightful waltz upon the quarter 
deck; the sea was even, and just crisped by the breeze from the 
Italian shore ; the sailors were leaning on the guns listening ; the 
officers clustered in their various places; and the murmur of the 
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foam before the prow was just audible in the lighter passages of the 
music. Above and in the west glowed the eternal but untiring 
tints of the summer sky of the Mediterranean, a gradually fading 
gold from the edge of the sea to the zenith, and the early star soon 
twinkled through it, and the air dampened to a reviving freshness. 
I do not know that a mere scene like this, without incident, will 
interest a reader, but it was so delightful to myself, that I have 
described it for the mere pleasure of dwelling on it. The desert 
stillness and loneliness of the sea, the silent motion of the ship, and 
the delightful music swelling beyond the bulwarks and dying upon 
the wind, were such singularly combined circumstances! It was 
a moving paradise in the waste of the ocean. 





Sail was shortened last night, and we lay to under the shore of 
Ischia, to enter the bay of Naples by daylight. As the mornmg 
mist lifted a little, the peculiar shape of Vesuvius, the boldness of 
the island of Capri, the sweeping curves of Baia and Portici, and 
the small promontory which lifts Naples toward the sea, rose like 
the features of a familiar friend to my eye. It would be difficult 
to have seen Naples without having a memory steeped in its beauty. 
A fair wind set us straight into the bay, and one by one the towns 
on its shore, the streaks of lava on the sides of its volcano, and, 
soon after, the houses of friends on the street of the Chiaga, be- 
came distinguishable to the eye. ‘There had been a slight eruption 
since I was here ; but now, as before, there was scarce a puff of 
smoke to be seen rising from Vesuvius. My little specimen of 
sulphur which I took from the just hardened bosom of the crater 
now destroyed, lies before me on the table as I write, more valued 
than ever, since its bed has been melted and blown into the air. 
The new and lighter-coloured streak on the right of the mountain, 
would have informed me of itself that the lava had issued since I 
was here. The sonnd of bells and the hum of the city reached our 
ears, and running in between the mole and the castle, the anchor 
was dropped, and the ship surrounded with boats from the shore. 





The heat kept us on board till the evening, and with several of 
the officers I landed and walked up the Toledo as the lazzaroni 
were stirring from their sleep under the walls of the houses. With 
the exception of the absence of the English, who have mostly flitted 
to the baths, Naples was the same place as ever, crowded, busy, 
dirty and gay. Her thousand beggars were still “dying of hunger,” 
and telling it to the passenger in the same exhausted tone ; her 
gay carriages and skeleton hacks were still flying up and down, and 
dashing at and over you for your custom ; the cows and goats were 
driven about to be milked in the street; the lemonade sellers stood 
in their stalls; the money changers at their tables in the open 
squares ; puncinello squeaked and beat his mistress at every cor- 
ner; the awnings of the cafés covered hundreds of smokers and 
loungers ; and this gay, miserable, homeless, out-of-doors people, 
seemed as degraded and thoughtless, and, it must be owned, as 
insensibly happy as before. You would think, to walk through the 
Toledo of Naples, that two-thirds of its crowd of wretches, and all 
its horses and dogs, were at their last extremity, and yet they go 
on, and, I was told by an Englishman resident here, who has be- 
come accustomed to meet always the same faces, seem never to 
change or disappear, suffering and groaning and dragging up and 
down, shocking the eye and sickening the heart of the inexpe- 
rienced stranger for years and years. 

We passed the prima sera the first part of the evening, as most 
men in Italy pass it, eating ices at the thronged café, and at nine 
we went to the splendid theatre of San Carlo to see “ Le Som- 
nambula.” The king and queen were present, with the dissolute 
old queen mother and her gray-headed lover. I was instantly struck 
with the alteration in the appearance of the young queen. When I 
was here three months ago, she was just married, and appeared 
frequently in the public walks, and a fresher or brighter face I never 
had seen. She was acknowledged the most beautiful woman in 
Naples, and had, what is very much valued in this land of pale bru- 
nettes, a clear rosy cheek, and lips as bright as a child’s. She is 
now thin and white, and looks to me like a person fading with a 
rapid consumption. I found some Italian acquaintances in looking 
round the house, and soon learned in whispers the news of the day, 
most of which depended on this circumstance. 

It appears that the king, who is an ill-educated, narrow-minded, 
brutal young man,* has continued the coarse treatment with which 
he shocked his bride on her first arrival at his court. Various 
outrages are related of him, and whether true or false, are quite in 
character, and believed by the people. The change in the queen’s 
appearance has confirmed common opinion, and sympathy for her 
has brought to a head the discontents which his oppressive govern- 
ment had otherwise engendered. Several conspiracies have been 
detected within a month or two, the last of which was very nearly 
successful. The day before we arrived, two officers in the royal 
army, men of high rank, had shot themselves, each putting a pistol 
to the other’s breast, believing discovery inevitable. One died 
instantly, and the other lingers to-day without any hope of recovery. 
The king was fired at on parade the day previous, which was sup- 
posed to have been the first step, but the plot had been checked 
by partial disclosure, and hence the tragedy I have just related. 

The ships have been thronged with visiters during the two or 
three days we have lain at Naples, among whom have been the 
prime minister and his family. Orders are given to admit every 
one on board that wishes to come, and the decks, morning and even- 
ing, present the most motley scene imaginable. Cameo and lava 
sellers expose their wares on the gun-carriages, surrounded by the 
midshipmen—Jews and fruit sellers hail the sailors through the 





* He was considered imbecile as a prince, and his health was so indif- 
ferent that it was supposed he would never live to manhood. His edu- 
cation was neglected, and he was suffered to associate chiefly with his 
father’s grooms till he was eighteen. 
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ports—boats full of chickens and pigs, all in loud outcry, are held 
up to view with a recommendation in broken English—contadini in 
their best dresses walk up and down, smiling on the officers and 
wondering at the cleanliness of the decks, and the elegance of the 
captain’s cabin—Punch plays his tricks under the gun-deck ports— 
bands of wandering musicians sing and hold out their hats, as they 
row around, and all is harmony and amusement. In the evening it 
is pleasanter still, for the band is playing, and the better classes of 
people come off from the shore, and boats filled with these pretty 
dark-eyed Neapolitans, row round and round the ship, eyeing the 
officers as they lean over the bulwarks, and ready with but half a 
nod to make acquaintance and come up the gang-way. I have had 
a private pride of my own in showing the frigate as American to 
many of my foreign friends. One’s nationality becomes nervously 
sensitive abroad, and in the beauty and order of the ships, the manly 
elegance of the officers, and the general air of superiority and deci- 
sion throughout, I have found food for some of the highest feelings 
of gratification of which I am capable. . 7 


We weighed anchor yesterday morning (the twentieth of June,) 
and stood across the bay for Castellamare. Running close under 
Vesuvius, we passed Portici, Torre del Greco, and Pompeii, and 
rounded to in the little harbour of this fashionable watering place 
soon after noon. Castellamare is about fifteen miles from Naples, 
and in the summer months it is crowded with those of the fashiona- 
bles who do not make a northern tour. The shore rises directly 
from the sea into a high mountain, on the side of whickggthe king 
has a country-seat, and around it hang, on terraces, the houses of 
the English. Strong mineral springs abound on the slope. 

We landed directly, and mounting the donkeys waiting on the 
pier, started to make the round of the village walks. English maids 
with their prettily dressed and rosy children, and English ladies 
and gentlemen, mounted like ourselves on donkeys, met us at every 
turn as we wound up the shady and zigzag roads to the palace. 
The views became finer as we ascended, till we could look down 
into Pompeii, which was but four miles off, and away towards Na- 
ples, following the white road with the eye along the shore of the 
sea. The paths were in fine order, and as beautiful as green trees 
and shade and living fountains, crossing the road continually, could 
make them. In the neighbourhood of the royal casino, the ground 
was planted more like a park, and the walks were terminated with 
artificial fountains, throwing up their bright waters amid statuary 
and over grottoes, and here we met the idlers of the place of all na- 
tions, enjoying the sunset. I met an acquaintance or two, and felt 
the yearning unwillingness to go away which I have felt on every 
spot almost of this “delicious land.” 

We set sail again with the night-breeze, and at this moment are 
passing between Ischia and Capri, running nearly on our course for 
Sicily. We shall probably be at Palermo to-morrow. The ship’s 
bell beats ten, and the lights are ordered out, and under this impe- 
rative government, I must say “ good night !”” 
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THE PROPHECY, OR THE LAST HOUR. 
From the French. 

In the midst of the desert mountains that separate the kingdom 
of Valencia from the plains of New Castile, stands the monastery 
of Cienfuegos. Driven by the war of invasion far from its devasta- 
ted cloisters, the monks no longer tenanted their peaceful cells. 
The grass grew in the chapel. The altar was stripped of all its 
sacred ornaments, and alone, amid the general ruin and desolation 
of the holy place, a large statue of our Saviour, in beautiful black 
marble, remained standing. 

The regiment of hussars, commanded by the young Albert, was 
encamped around the convent. ‘The young officer had established 
his bivouac before the ruined portal of the church. 

It was night. The stars glittered in the darkened sky, as gilded 
spangles on the black velvet robe of a Sevillian belle, and the moon 
slowly moved along, showing her pale crescent curved like the 
bended bow of Sagittarius. 

Albert stretched himself by the dying embers of the bivouac fire, 
enveloped in his large cloak ; his weary head reposing on the sad- 
dle of his horse. Already he heard only the shrill cry of the cricket, 
the loud neighing of the numerous steeds, and at long intervals, the 
watch cry of the sentinels. 

Time was rapidly passing; he thought of his beloved one, of the 
youthful Eleonora, promised to his constancy on his return from the 
wars—of that sweet image, whose memory had been ever present 
to his mind, and whose bright-blue eyes and soft sweet smile, 
neither the superb beauty of the Roman, nor the fascinating graces 
of the Granadian women, had taught him to forget. 

Dreaming of love, he was just falling asleep, when the rising 
sea-breeze, driving before it large bodies of clouds charged with 
rain, brought down the tempest on the French camp. Aibert rose 
and sought a shelter from the pouring storm. The church door 
being open, he hastily entered. 

Gloomy and damp was the interior of the building ; and the light- 
ning flash, as it gleamed through the stained glass of the windows, 
illumined for an instant the sculptured tombs of the departed, and 
shed a momentary brilliancy on the profaned altar of our Saviour. 
The young warrior, finding himself thus alone in a desolate hall, 
could not master his sensations of terror. 

He advanced through the body of the church, whose death-like 
silence was broken only by the noise of the steps and the clickering 
of his spurs. 

A bell tolled the hour. Albert listened. Twelve strokes slowly 
sounded on the silver-toned metal. 





The door of the vestry-room silently opened. A priest, robed in 
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black and decorated with a silver cross, entered the church, bear- 
ing in his hand the holy cup and consecrated host. He trod lightly, 
gliding over the flags of the pavement without awakening an echo. 

After placing the cup on the altar, he turned to Albert, appa- 
rently desirous he should approach. The young officer, actuated by 
an unknown impulse, advanced, and quietly knelt on the steps of 
the altar. A nod from the unknown minister of God seemed to 
approve the action of the young man, and he commenced reciting 
the service of the departed. The remembrance of his days of 
childhood, and the grave and impressive tone of the old man’s voice, 
awakened the slumbering piety of Albert, who made the responses 
as would have been done by the usual assemblage of hearers. When 
the service was concluded, the priest repeated the usual farewell 
prayer, as though the church was graced with its numerous and mag- 
nificent olden assemblages. Then turning to the young officer: 

“Young stranger,” he said, in a voice melodiously soft, “the 
pious service you have this evening rendered me has obtained the 
8 ion of my soul. During two centuries I have here atoned by 
this nocturnal penance for a fault committed in my youth. For two 
centuries I have awaited the aid of a human being to terminate my 
penance—night after night has passed, and for two long centuries 
no mortal ever appeared. This night you came, and on your knees 
before the altar of Almighty God you have prayed for me—you 
have aided my guardian angel in bursting the bonds that confined 
my soul, and prevented it from ascending to the regions of eternal 
bliss. ‘Thy piety shall be rewarded. Ask me, my son, one ques- 
tion, and ong only may I answer. Think then what thou most 
desirest to know. Ask me, and I will satisfy you.” 

Albert had trembled when the mysterious stranger first addressed 
him, but encouraged by the mildness of his voice and the benignity 
of his features, he soon recovered his equanimity, and when the 
latter had concluded, Alvert, with deep emotion, replied : 

“‘ Father, tell me—how long have I to live?” 

‘My son!” and his face assumed a sadness it did not wear be- 
fore, “‘ what hast thou asked me? You desire me to answer: well, 
listen then. Three years from this day, when the sun sheds its 
first ray of light on the earth, thou wilt not be alive to witness it. 
With the first scintillation of that ray thy soul will have deserted 
its earthly tenement.” 

He said and vanished, nor left a single trace by which the ago- 
nized Albert could discover whether he had descended one of the 
surrounding tombs, or mounted to the heavens. 

Albert left the church, his heart bursting with insufferable des- 
pair. Henceforth his aspirations had bounds; his hopes must be 
limited ; he might follow his companions to the field ; he might dis- 
tinguish himself by his intrepidity ; he might be rewarded with hon- 
ours; but he could not enjoy them. Life henceforth was to him 
a thing to scorn. Its end was fixed, and could not be prolonged. 

A general peace enabled him to return to his country—his hone— 
to that Eleonora he had so devotedly adored in his days of profound 
ignorance and unbounded hopes. 

The father of his young betrothed reminded him of their relative 
situation. She too blushed to revive the recollection of his plighted 
faith. His old mother, who had ever hoped to rejoice her dying eyes 
with the sight of her son’s felicity, recalled to his memory the exist- 
ence ofhis love. But all was vain. Alike indifferent to the friendship 
of the father, the affections of the daughter, or even the tenderness 
of his mother, his whole thoughts seemed centered on the fatal 
hour, that every setting sun drew nigher. 

Two years had now elapsed since the night of the prophecy, and 
Albert, no longer able to resist the earnest solicitations of his mo- 
ther, led his devoted Eleonora to the altar. There he vowed 
eternal fidelity to her. He vowed, and knew a year would annihilate 
these vows. 

Then among men Albert was deemed happy. By his bravery, 
he had merited and received distinction; the riches of his mother 
rendered him opulent and powerful; he possessed the woman he 
had so long and passionately loved, and the world thought all this 
must insure felicity. Albert alone felt it would be otherwise. 

That which is generally the climax of a husband's happiness, but 
added to his despair. His wife presented him with a smiling boy. 
It was another tie to be parted. 

As the month with which his existence was to terminate approach- 
ed, he could no longer support that appearance of deceitful security 
which he had thus far possessed strength sufficient to maintain. 
His wife and mother were not long in perceiving the change, and 
many were their earnest and anxious requests to know its cause; 
but he remained inexorable. The fatal knowledge that destroyed 
his happiness, he was determined should not disturb theirs. 

Another month yet remained to life and love. He now employed 
himself by endeavouring to provide for the welfare of his beloved 
ones after his approaching separation. He settled up all his worldly 
affairs, and awaited the fatal hour with determined resignation. 

The month was passed. The morrow’s sun would usher in the 
birth of its successor, and that morrow and that sun he was never 
to behold. Exerting all his strength, he now unfolded to his wife 
and parent the fatal knowledge of his destiny, and then prepared 
for death. 

Long before the first dawn of morn, Albert desired a couch to be 
placed on the steps of his mansion, and there, quietly seated be- 
tween a mother about to lose her cherished son, and a wife about 
to be deprived of her staff and support, he alternately embraced 
them, and calmly bade them adieu. 

How mournful were those adieus—and how time seemed to move, 
swiftly or slowly, as their minds were mastered by contending 
hopes and fears. 

Albert saw descend in the heavens, the pale and melancholy 
crescent of the moon, that, three years before, when standing on ihe 
mountains of Valencia, he had so enthusiastically admired. 























At length the horizon was fired by Aurora’s light. The songs of 
birds and the sonorous crowing of the cock, announced to the un- 
fortunate Albert the revival of nature. It was his hour of death. 

The fatal moment arrived. A ray from the east shot through the 
heavens, and seemed then to trace a divine road for the poor soul 
about to abandon earth. His eyes closed with a convulsive move- 
ment—a slight shudder suddenly overrun his chilled frame—the 
sound of trumpets was heard—then a confused bustle—and the 
sound of a voice calling on Albert. 

He opened his eyes. He was in the midst of a smiling country, 
illumined by the first rays of the morning sun. He was still stretched 
by the extinguished fires of the preceding night’s bivouac. The 
trumpets of the regiment were sounding the stirring reveille, and 
the friendly voice of his young companion, Alfred, anxiously inqui- 
ring how he had passed the night. 

The young officer arose with pain, still fatigued with the dreams 
of the night. He fervently pressed the hand of his friend in his icy 
fingers, and his heart was for some time full of joy and regret—for 
if he had regained the hope of a long and brilliant career—he had 
lost at his revival a cherished wife and child. 
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INDIAN TRADITIONS OF MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. 


* As monumental bronze unchang’d his look, 
A soul that pity touch’d, but never shook ; 
Train’d from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 

A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear.” 

Ix the county of Berkshire, state of Massachusetts, a lofty moun- 
tain rears its gray form, which bears the above title. If there is any 
thing sublime attached to a mornt, a rare beauty will be admitted 
to linger around this wild and towering line of rocks. Its bold and 
frowning front extends about one mile, and so roughly is it flung 
together by nature, and standing at the same time so perpendicular, 
that a tremulous chill hurries over the body as the awe-struck be- 
holder gazes up at it. A few knotty, dwarfish pines are to be seen 
peering obliquely from the narrow crevices, looking green even 
among rocks, like hope flourishing on the borders of despair. ‘The 
red bolt from the thunder-cloud, the winds, and the power of centu- 
ries, have torn away many fragments of stone from on high, and 
sent them smoking to the base, where, already, a long pyramidal 
line is strung along, forming quite a mountain in itself. ‘The rear 
of this place falls off with a gentle slope, which is overshadowed by 
tall and regal looking trees, whose giant roots have never been bro- 
ken. It presents a fearful yet magnificent appearance. There is 
no village near to wake the solemnity of its solitude, and silence is 
as profound at the sun’s meridian as at the hush of midnight. It 
always seemed to me this spot was a favourite with the sun, for the 
first rosy flush of morning appeared uneasy until drinking the dew 
from the trees upon its brow, and his last rays lingered there at 
evening, even after a partial twilight began to fling a dusky shade 
over the vast valley below. But this may be imagination. 

I must just mention a circumstance in relation to this mountain, 
which gave to it the appellation which it has received. 

Once, this backward slope was studded with the wigwams of the 
Indians, called the Stockbridge tribe, and tradition has handed down 
many an ambiguous and chilling tale in regard to them. It was an 
established law among them, that, when an Indian had committed 
a deed, the penalty of which was death, he should plunge himself, 
or, refusing to do this, be plunged by some one of his tribe, over 
this frightful precipice. Many had been dashed in the rocky vale 
below, and so high was the spot from where the victims were cast 
off, that it was generally supposed that the rapid descent through 
the air deprived them of breath, and few, if any, had ever been 
conscious of any thing when they had reached the earth. 

A beautiful squaw transgressed by marrying into another tribe, 
and the penalty for such an offence was, and ever had been, death. 
She was well aware what her fate would be previous to her sealing 
it, but it did not restrain her; she disobeyed, and nothing could atone 
but the full extent of the law. Although she had courage sufficient 
to face death in marrying, she did not feel willing to sacrifice her- 
self according to the mandate, and it therefore devolved upon some 
one to precipitate her over the cloud-capt mountain. All her limbs 
being bound except the hands, she was borne to the verge and 
launched away with all the stoicism for which the Indians are fa- 
mous. But here a thing occurred which had never been known be- 
fore. In her downward flight, she came in contact with the long 
branch of a pine, which swung out many feet from the rocks, and, 
grasping it with the clutch of death, succeeded in breaking the force 
she had attained, and remained holding fast suspended between the 
top and base of the mountain. There she hung at the mercy of a 
slender branch, without even the hope of rescue. The space be- 
tween her and the rocks was too much to think of touching them, 
and her strength, even in the cause of life, was not sufficient to 
draw her upto the limb. She cast her eye up, but nothing was there 
but her relentless enemies, whose diminished and dusky forms were 
arranged along the edge of the mount. They mocked her in the 
situation in which she was placed, and the aisles of the forest 
reverberated to their hideous and unearthly yells. Below all was in 
miniature—the rocks were dwindled to a level with the surrounding 
vale, the trees had shrunk away to bushes, and an old chief, who 
was sitting on a rock stringing his bow, was but a speck, and the 
outline of his form could scarcely be traced. 

It was morn when her sentence was executed, and tradition says 
that when the shadows of evening began to gather round, she still 
was there, and her shrill cry was heard disturbing the quietness of 
the hour. Night came and passed away, and still she was swinging 
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ger was doing his work upon her. Late in the morning some of 
the Indians going to the verge of the precipice, and bending over, 
saw a few crows circling round the unfortunate victim's head, as if 
impatient for her wasting body, which they evinced by diving and 
darting at her form, and then rising suddenly in the air with out- 
stretched wings, as if some motion of life had deterred them from 
their purpose. Often did they rest their weary wings upon the very 
tree by which she was supported, and the long day passed with 
some one of these sable creatures watching the moment when the 
grasp should fail, and her body fall below. 

It was on the night of the second day that a scene took place which 
has never been forgotten. The sun fell away at eve with a peculiar 
splendour, turning every object in the valley to a golden light, and 
causing the Housatonic, in its serpentine course, to gleam up and 
spangle like liquid fire. Many was the hunter who lay watching 
the beauty of the beams which was flung around him; and when 
the last gorgeous streak had faded from Monument mountain, the 
broad heavens were clear and blue, except the crimson folds which 
floated in grandeur along the west. Yet the squaw still hung by the 
branch of the pine, and her cries alternately rose through the deep 
stillness that reigned around. 

But soon a leaden haze began to rise along the azure wall of the 
west, and was shortly succeeded by dark, dismal looking clouds, 
around whose edge the lightning was silently playing, as if to light 
them on in their sad and gloomy pathway. The thunder muttered 
faintly, then sent its roll up to the meridian, and finally, with in- 
creased power, cracked and shook through the very heavens. The 
shriek of the squaw was heard in the profound pause after the roar 
had died away, but its echo stirred not the sympathies of any one of 
the tribe. Higher and higher rose the storm, the lightning crinkled 
over the sky more vividly, and the report followed so soon and 
heavy, that the gray old trées of the mount trembled as the peals 
burst through the upper world. 

Night had set in with all its blackness, when a party of the tribe 
proceeded to behold the situation of the squaw. Soon after their 
arrival, a flame of fire suddenly lit up the world, the pine was struck 
by a thunderbolt, setting it on fire, which being parted from the 
cleft of the rock, spun round and round so swift, that nought could 
be traced of the tree itself, or the squaw whom they supposed to 
be attached to it. Upward it hurried into the air, burning and 
whizzing in its course, the torrents of rain not even dimming its 
glare. Tradition says it whirled with such velocity, that it did not 
seem, to the eye, to turn at all. Away it went, and it is said the 
Indians gazed at it until it seemed no bigger than a star: when 
finally it was lost in the blackness of the sky. The base of the 
mount was immediately examined, but nothing was to be seen, 


| either of the pine or the squaw, when it was finally concluded, in 


council, that it was the work of the Great Spirit. The Indians, 

therefore, raised a monument by rolling stones together, which 

stands at this day, and from which the mountain takes its name. 
The untutored urchin quickens his pace when passing this spot 


| after daylight has departed from its summit, and whistles a lively 


air to elevate his drooping spirits; and the teamster, as the crack of 
his whip rings among the rocks, starts from his seat as if a spirit 
spoke, so strange are the associations connected with Monument 
mountain. 
—————_—————_—————— 
ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
Tuene is at present, in Italy, much passive cap y of ap 

tion, rife with regard to music, but singularly little of vigoroue and 
active origination ; capacity of enjoyment in abundance, but not of 
production. The last fifteen years has, it is true, given birth to 
numerous works which have, each in their turn, become a seven 
days’ wonder, and then been forgotten ; but no composer has arisen 
during this period, who can be said to possess a style peculiarly and 
decidedly his own; on the contrary, all have apparently been con- 
tent to follow in the wake cf Rossini, and the effect is, that this 
ing in numerous brilliancies and delicious 

coneequence 
of over-production, to be superseded by the muddy depths and un- 
ing profundities of Der Bergeist or Azor and Zemira. The rock 


hilie 





meaning 
| upon which Spohr, Marschner, and other German writers of the 


present day have split, is in mistaking the means for the end; they 
sit down and fish for abstruse combinations, or strive to concoct 
fresh harmonies and progressions, while their hours should be prin- 
cipally employed in compassing a matter of much greater impor- 
tance, viz., the best and most natural mode in which the passion 
or action may be developed. Professing to be conductors of the 
musical stage, they spend so much time in ascending the heights 
or diving into the chasms and depths which themselves have crea- 
ted, that the chances are very much against an arrival at the 
goal before midnight; while their passengers, not all possessing the 
same taste for the jolting and jumbling necessarily attendant on 
such Quixotic explorations, grow heartily tired of their journey, and 
very often part company ere its end, to seek for the more flowery 
and pleasant pethway through which Rossini and his followers 
invariably conduct them. Spohr’s operas are, for the most part, 
extremely difficult of execution; musician-iike combinations may be 
met with at every turn; but one sees very little of that higher order 
of acquirement exemplified, which is all-important to a successful 
struggle for consequence or feme in the oft-disputed field of rausic. 
In the Faust there is much to admire; but unfortunately the best 
effects are generally so deeply incrusted with unnecessary modula- 
tions, and so studiously elongated by fine-drawn progressions, that 
even when he does get hold of a ples» ag melody or subject, it is 
almost always frittered away by this uw cortunate propensity for the 
difficult and profound. The same besetting sin attaches itself to 
Marschner, who was a pupil of Weber, and occasionally writes very 
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much in his style. His opera of Der Vampyr evinces much erudi- 
tion and imaginative powers of the highest description; but the Ger- 
man mania is strong upon him, and will most probably grow with 
his growth and strengthen with his strength, until all the bold, 
startling originality which he at present possesses will be merged in 
vapour and gloom. 

The German vocalists are infinitely more alive to the right means 
of producing effects than the composers who at present give the 
tone to their operas. Madame Schroeder and Herr Hatzinger are 
artists of the first celebrity, and possess in an eminent degree cer- 
tain powers, which, if introduced into the Italian school, would serve 
to add vigour and vrai-resemblance to scenes which are frequently 
sung to ears efect and gaping mouths, while the heart in honest 
apathy, cares nothing about the matter. We allude particularly to 
the bad practice which exists of marching down to the foot-lights, 
stretching the neck half across the orchestra, and singing so evi- 
dently to the audience, that the whole illusion of the scene is de- 
stroyed. The party, moreover, to whom the words should have 
been directed, has most probably retired up the stage, and is chatting 
unconcernedly with a brother performer, who is perhaps enacting 
the part of his rival and enemy. 

This it is which the Germans sedulously avoid; they endeavour 
to consider the audience as the fourth side of the chamber, and 


| prising when the nature of the picture is known. Itis in truth a gal- 





never by action or look do they depart from this principle. The 
consequence is, that the spectator’s attention insensibly becomes en- || 
chained, and half loses itself in reality; we no longer see Schroeder || 
or Haitzinger, but Anna or Ottavio, and also enjoy the additional | 
pleasure which a well-managed dramatic illusion never fails to im- 
part; while the music acquires tenfold expression and force from 
the scenic aid and accompaniment by which it is surrounded. 

The Germans, moreover, scarcely ever take the license of intro- 
ducing music into their standard pieces, but preserve each opera as 
nearly as possible in its original state. Sontag, indeed, when in 
Paris, about six years ago, much wished to have sung an additional 
aria in Desdamona; but Rossini, who was at that time director 
of the music, set his face against the matter so decidedly, that she 
was ultimately compelled, though not without a few bitter words 
and some tears, to give up her intention. ‘ You will do well to re- 
collect, Signor, that I am Sontag,” said the lady. ‘You will also 
do well, Mademoiselle, to remember that I am Rossini,” rejoined the 
composer; and having given his orders to Grasset, the chef @or- 
chestre, he marched off, leaving the fair vocalist to digest the 
venom of her spleen as best she might. Catalani, when asked her 
opinion with regard to Sontag, said, “Elle est le premier a son 
genre mais son genre est ne pas le premier,” which indeed is the 
sum and substance of the matter; she has her voice (which is a 
high soprano) under great control, and possesses most extraordinary 
flexibility, with a certain degree of almost infantine pathos—still, this 
does not qualify for the “first line;” so she has taken advantage of 
the facilities afforded by her handsome face, and got married to some 
German baron or prince, who possesses about three square acres of 
territory, and the privilege of stringing up any one of his seventeen 
vassals, without the intervention of trial by jury. 

This lady was noted for her correct and brilliant execution of 
Rode’s variations, which she generally sung in II Barbiere di Sivi- 
glia, and also for all those numerons voice concertos which Rossini 
has written at different times, as if to show how much he could 
abuse the great powers with which nature has invested him. Pier 
Francesco Tosi, a very celebrated Italian singer and master, who 
wrote a work on florid song, published at Bologna about a hun- 
dred and ten years ago, has this remarkable passage: “ Generally 
speaking, the study of the singer of the present time, consists in 
terminating the cadence of the first part with an overflowing of pas- | 
sages and divisions at pleasure, and the orchestra waits ;—in that of 
the second, the dose is increased, and the crchestra grows tired ;— 
but on the Jast cadence, the throat is set a-gcing like a weathercock 
in a whirlwind, and the orchestra yawns. But why must the world 
be thus continually deafened with so many divisions? 1 must, with 
your leave, gentlemen moderns, say in favour of the profession, that 
good taste does not consist in a continual velocity of the voice, which 
goes thus rambling on without a guide and without foundation; but 
rather in the Cantabile—in the putting forth the voice agreeably—in 
art—in appogiaturas—and in the true notion of graces; going from 
one note to another with singular and unexpected surprises, and 
stealing the time exactly on the true motion of the base. These are 
the principal and indispensable qualities which are most essential to 
the singing well, and which no musical ear can find in your capri- 
cious cadences.”* Again, he says, ‘The presumption of some sing- 
ersis not to be borne with, who expect that a whole orchestra should | 
stop in the midst of a well regulated movement, to wait for their | 
ill-grounded caprices—learned by heart—carried from one theatre to 
another, and perhaps stolen from some applauded female singer, 
who had better luck than skill, and whose errors were excused in 
regard to her sex. ‘ Softly, softly with your criticism,’ says one, ‘this 
if you do not know itis called singing after the mode’ — singing after 
the mode?—I say you are mistaken. The stopping on the airs at 
every second and fourth, and on all the sevenths and sixths of the 
base, was a bad practice of the ancient masters, disapproved fifty 





though under the neglecting of it, you have a chance to gain ap- 
plause from the ignorant, by observing it you will justly merit and 
obtain that of the judicious.” This was written more than a cen- 
tury ago; yet it is strictly and peculiarly applicable to the present 
style—were the cap to be tried, what a vast number of singers it 
would fit most admirably ! 








MR. MORSE’S GALLERY OF THE LOUVRE. 


Most readers of the Mirror will recollect that this great undertak- 
ing, by the president of the National Academy, was alluded to a long 
time since in the First Impressions of Europe. Mr. Willis met Mr. 
Morse in the Louvre, and saw him while engaged on the picture. 
We are glad to announce that it is at length completed, and that the 
public have now an opportunity of seeing it in Broadway. They 
who were in the room when we first visited it, (and there were 
many who had been in the Louvre,) spoke in no measured terms 
of its richness, variety, and correctness. No better evidence, | 
perhaps, can be given of the success of the artist, than that they 
who have visited it linger for hours, and depart with saying, “ we 
have not half seen it, we must come again.’ This is not sur- 


lery in itself, a collection of paintings, and a collection too of the 
choicest pictures of the best painters. There is not an indifferent 
work among them all. The whole is, indeed, one picture, but each | 
picture is also a whole. It has been happily called “ the picture of 
pictures.’ The spectator is supposed to be standing in the great 
saloon, and precisely on that spot where every stranger first catches 
a glimpse, through the folding-doors of the saloon, of the long gal- 
lery, a gallery which exceeds in length any other in the world.* 

On the walls of the suloon the painter has given us a gorgeous 
display of the selected treasures of this gallery. Here shine in one 
grand constellation, the brilliant effusions of those great names 
destined to live as long as the art of painting exists—Raffaelle, Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt, Titian, Paul Veronese, Guido, Vandyke, Claude, 
Murillo, Poussin, Teniers, and others, are here represented by some 
of their most celebrated productions. We know not which most to 
admire, in contemplating this magnificent design, the courage which 
could undertake such an herculean task, or the perseverance and suc- 
cess with which it has been completed. We have never seen any 
thing of the kind before in this country. Its effect on us is different 
from that made by any other painting. Most other pictures we 
have been able to grasp in a moment, or at least to satisfy our- 
selves after one or two visits. But this representation of the Louvre, 
although we have seen it perhaps twenty times, never tires; it grows 
in interest at every fresh view, and we have found ourselves uncon- 
sciously lingering for hours, and yet have been unable to exhaust its 
beauties. How far this is owing to the skill of Morse, or to the ori- 
ginal beauties of those he has copied, we are unable to decide, 
yet much is undoubtedly due to our painter, if he has been able in so 
high a degree to enchant us with the vivid thoughts of the great ma- 
gicians of his charming art. 

We may truly congratulate the country that such a collection is | 
in its possession. We can say with a friend of ours, a distinguished 
artist, who has never been in Europe, that we never had an idea of 
the old masters until we saw Morse’s picture of the Louvre. We 
have, perhaps, said sufficient to induce our readers to gratify them- 
selves not by a sight, but by a study of this rich picture. It is not 
our intention to write a puff of Mr. Morse, “good wine needs no 
bush,” but we may take this opportunity to express our high sense 
of his character as a man and an artist: we wish him success for his 
many virtues, for his personal sacrifices in promoting the interest 
and honour of his professional brethren, and for the character he has | 
helped to give our city in the fine arts. Yet we cannot ask our | 
countrymen to patronize him, for we hate the word. But we do 
say, if they wish for a genuine treat, a treat where, to use a homely 
phrase, they may “cut and come again,” without fear of satiety, 
they will find their leisure hours in the day, but especially in the 
evening, most usefully and agreeably employed before the picture of 
the Gallery of the Louvre. 














ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 





MEMOIR OF THOMAS ABTHORPE COOPER, 


For the leading facts in the following biographical sketch we are | 
indebted to Dunlap’s History of the American Theatre. This gen- 
tleman was born in 1776, and arrived in America in 1796. Educated 
in the school of republicanism, by the celebrated author of Caleb 
Williams, Mr. Cooper made, from the moment he landed in New- 
York, this his country. He had successfully made his debut in Lon- 
don, even at the early age preceding twenty, and in the arduous 
characters of Hamlet and Macbeth. This splendid success induced Mr. | 
Wignell, then in England, to engage him for Philadelphia, with Mrs. | 
Merry ; and they arrived at the same time, thirty-seven years ago. 

Fennell had preceded Cooper on the Chestnut-street stage, and 
had possession of the first line of tragedy. The two heroes appeared 
together in New-York in the summer of 1797; and the preference 
given to Cooper was so decided, that he soon after concluded to re- | 











years ago by Rivani, called Ciecolini; who, with invincible reasons 
showed the proper places for embellishments without begging 
pauses.” Aiter enumerating various other authorities against the |) 
practice, he again proceeds thus: “If all these have not weight | 
sufficient to convince you that you have no right to alter the time by 
making pauses, consider at least that by this error in respect of time, 
you often fall into a greater, which is, that the voice remains unac- 
companied and deprived of harmony, and thereby becomes flat and 
tiresome to the best judges. You will say perhaps, in excuse, that 
few auditors have this discernment, and that there are numbers of 
others who blindly support every taing that has an appearance of 
novelty. But whese fault is this?—An audience that applauds what 
is blameable, cannot justify your faults by its ignorance; it is 
your part to set it right, and laying aside your ill-grounded prac- 
tice, you should own that the liberties you take are against reason, 
and an insult to all those instrumental performers who are waiting for 
you; who are, moreover, upon a level with you, and ought to be sub- 
servient only to the time. In short, I would have you reflect that the 
abovementioned precept will always be of advantage to you, for 





main in this city. His first great impression was in Pierre, which, | 
with Mrs. Merry’s Belvidera and Moreton’s Jaffier, rendered Otway’s 
favourite tragedy a treat for the lovers of poetry and nature combined. | 
When Mr. Cooper joined the New-York stage, (which he did by | 
forfeiting the penalty of his articles with Wignell, rather than sub- | 
mit to what he thought injustice,) we first became acquainted in the 
representation with the beauties of Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and ! 
the round of characters which (and which alone) make the theatre | 
worthy of an enlightened public. He was present at the first open- | 
ing of the Park theatre, in January, 1798. In the season of 1798-9, | 
Hodgkinson having engaged himself in Boston, Mr. Cooper was the 
support of the New-York drama. In the manager’s translation of 
“Misanthropy and Repentance,” his stranger can never be forgot- 
ten by the men of that day; and his Benyouski, Frederick and other 
characters, then first known in America from Mr. Dunlap’s transla- 
tions, were happily mingled or alternated with Shakspeare’s immor- 





* Its length is fourteen hundred French feet, which is nearly one 
third of a mile. ‘To get some idea of the magnitude of this display, 











* By cadences is meant the principal closes in airs. 


p each side of Broadway, from Wall-street to the Park, covered 
with pictures to the height of twenty feet. 




















tal creations, and the Leon, Charles Surface, Harry Dornton and 
other prominent parts of the English comedy. 

Mr. Cooper was the delight of the New-York public and the sup- 
port of the Park theatre until he departed for London, on the invi- 
tation of Mr. Erskine, who hoped that he might fill the vacancy left 
at Drury-lane by the secession of John Philip Kemble. Mr. Cooper 
was then under articles to Mr. Dunlap, who, upon his friend Cooper’s 
representations of the prospect held out to him, gave them up, and 
formed his arrangements for supporting the New-York theatre with- 
out him. Both were disappointed. Mr. Cooper was warmly received 
at Drury-lane in 1802, and played Richard, Hamlet and Macbeth, 
with full success; but the first and paramount situation in the thea- 
tre being denied him, he proceeded to Liverpool, from which city he 
had received liberal offers. 

Before leaving London, Cooke, then in his meridian splendour, 
came from Covent-garden for one night to play for Cooper’s benefit. 

The New-York manager, in the meantime, sensibly felt his loss, 
and the Road to Ruin was no longer a comedy in his theatre. Mr. 
Cooper came speedily to his relief, joyfully returning to the land of 
his choice in the autumn of 1804. bd 

In 1805, Mr. Dunlap having retired from theatrical business, the 
New-York theatre was leased by Mr. Cooper, on condition that the 
interior of it should be entirely rebuilt, on another and very dirtlerent 
model, under his direction. Tiis being done, and his former mana- 
ger engaged to assist him, he opened his new theatre, with most 
pleasing prospects, in October, 1806. 

Previous to Mr. Cooper’s invitation to Drury-lane, by Mr. Erskine, 
he had married Mrs. Upton, a lady of one of the first families in this 
country, the daughter of David Johnson, Esq. He was then a salaried 
actor, and to make his experiment at Drury-lane, a heavy debt 
was contracted. His wife and child were left at one of our first 
boarding-houses, at an expense better suited to his hopes than his 
fortunes. They rejoined him in Liverpool; and when he had com- 
menced his theatre in New-York, he opened a hospitable house in 
Broadway, having with him his lady and two fine children. 

These voyages, back and forth over the Atlantic, and the expen- 
ses attendant upon establishing himself in New-York, must be sup- 
posed to have caused heavy deductions from his present thriving 
treasury, but they did not prevent the most liberal expenditures to 
establish the credit of the theatre, or to promote the success of meri- 
torious individuals, then struggling to gain a foot-hold in public es- 
timation, for a starting-place in the race of life. To the liberality of 
Mr. Cooper at this time we owe the talents of one of our first paint- 
ers and best men. Thomas Sully does not shrink at this day from 
the acknowledgment of his obligations to the enlightened generosity 
of Thomas A. Cooper. 

In Philadelphia, New-York and Boston, Mr. Cooper was the fa- 
vourite in public and private, and the hospitalities he received were 
amply repaid. His house in Broadway (the same which has since 
been the residence of the venerable and learned Signor Da Ponte,) 
was at that time the resort of the gay, the witty, and the accom- 
plished; who did not look upon their host as “a poor player who 
struts and frets his hours upon the stage, and then is heard no 
more ;”’ but as the man of talents and genius, qualified to bear his 
part with the best at the social board, as well as to transcend all 
others in a liberal profession. 

While thus in the enjoyment of fortune’s favours, Mr. Cooper 
lost his wife, and subsequently both his children. 

Mr. Stephen Price, the present manager of that theatre which Mr. 
Cooper established, was received by him as a partner in the year 
1808. In 1810, Mr. Cooper crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of 
inducing actors of talent to visit America, and his voyage produced 
a harvest, which ought to be remembered with gratitude by all who 
love literature, and the arts which ameliorate and embellish life. 
We pass over some names of note in dramatic history, but when we 
mention that to Mr. Cooper’s exertions at this time we owe Hilson 
and the unrivalled George Frederick Cooke, we think the debt of 
gratitude will be fully acknowledged. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Cooper brought out the success- 
ful rival of John Philip Kemble to be the rival of himself. And let 
it beremembered too that of all the great characters which Mr. Cooper 
had heretofore sustained, Cooke deprived him of only two, Richard 
and Shylock. While Cooke astonished and delighted in the crooked- 
back’d tyrant and the much-injured Jew, in the weak and improvi- 
dent father depicted by Shakspeare, and the diabolical one por- 
trayed by Massinger, in the booing Scot of Macklin, and the malig- 
nant villain exciting Othello to jealousy and murder; Cooper stood 
in the Othello of the same scene, undiminished in splendour; and 
shared the applause of the audience, equally as the Jaffier to the ve- 
teran’s Pierre, or the Beverley to his Stukeley; besides holding un- 
rivalled his Hamlet, Macbeth, and other parts of the first rank. 

An article has appeared in some of the papers, stating that an as- 
sociation of gentlemen amateurs of the drama, sent offers to Mrs. 
Siddons, for the purpose of inducing her to come to this country; 
by which they engaged to give her fifty thousand dollars for play- 
ing one hundred nights. Of this we know nothing, but we do know 
thai Mr. Cooper offered John Philip Kemble twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and his travelling expenses, twenty-two years ago, (when 
such things were not thought of, and when he was the favourite 
tragedian of the country,) for playing eighty nights, which engage- 
ment was almost carried into eflect, and Mr. Kemble was only pre- 
vented from coming by the occurrence of the last war. If this ne- 
gotiation had been successful, Mr. Kemble would have followed in 
our dramatic history, immediately after Mr. Cooke. 

But the visit of Cooke produced the appetite for novelty. His 
brilliant career opened the flood-gates for a stream of adventurers to 
follow. Each came with the fresh gloss on him, and th oft-seen 
Cooper sunk in estimation, while yet his powers were undiminished. 

He had a second time married into a family of the first distine- 
tion. The elegant, the sylph-like, the all-admired Mary Fairlie, bestow- 
ed her hand upon the favourite of the public. But in the course of those 
years, which gave him, literally, a house full of children, the favour of 
the public was first shared with others, and at length gradually with- 
drawn from him. When fortune was most desirable, the fickle 
goddess fled. The Park theatre, which he built and supported, passed 
into the hands of the present lessees. The houses he had erected or 
purchased in prosperous times, were sold when necessity obliged 
him to sacrifice them. As the demands of his family increased, the 
power to meet those demands decreased. When he became in the 
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course of events a mere actor, after having been for years a manager, 
he relied upon being still a star in the dramatic firmament. He was 
so. But every year diminished the lustre of the star, and that fir- 
mament is not like the natural, unchanging; every new star either 
eclipses an old one, or dims its rays. 

We may imagine the feelings of a man who is coolly received, 
where he had been accustomed to huzzas and rapturous acclama- 
tions—suing to be permitted to appear, where he had commanded 
those to whom he sued! 

Discouraged, disappointed, but still feeling that he had powers 
which he thought ought to procure support for a beloved wife and 
children, Mr. Cooper turned his eyes once more to the land of his 
nativity, hoping, that after a short absence, he might return with 
renewed freshness to the land of his choice. He again crossed the 
Atlantic, and appeared upon those boards which had witnessed his 
former triumphs. But the American actor was coldly received ; and 
with the weight of accumulated years and additional disappoint- 
ments, he returned to us—to us? no—to a generation who only 
knew him as old Mr. Cooper; but let that generation respect the 
favourite of their fathers. 

Every unavailing effort increases or causes poverty. Amidst these 
struggles, the mother of his children is taken from him. Where 
are now those who revelled at his board, or hailed him with glad- 
ness when he appeared within their doors? It is known that a be- 

ginning has been made in a sister city—that city where first Mr. 
Cooper appeared as an actor—there the good work was begun of 
raising a fund, by benefits at the different theatres which have re- 
ceived the benefit of his labour and talents; a fund which may be 
sufficient to educate, and support, during infancy, the children of 
Thomas A. Cooper, and grandchildren of James Fairlie; and to pro- 
vide for the old age in a situation noi accessible to want, of that 
man who has been “ the admired of all beholders,” who has contri- 
buted to the innocent pleasure of thousands, and has done more 
than any one man in his profession to elevate the taste of his adopt- 
ed country. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 


“Tue Heapsman,” a tale by the author of the Bravo, Spy, &c. 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 1333.—It has been observed by foreign 
critics and reviewers, as well as those of our country, that the works 
of Mr. Cooper, based upon European subjects, were inferior to those 
strictly American; and that while unrivalled in delineating scenes and 
manners in this western world, he has fallen far short of public ex- 
pectation in his attempts upon Italian and German ground. The 
warmest friends and discriminating admirers of Mr. Cooper have re- 
peatedly expressed this opinion, and we perfectly coincide with them. 
Walter Scott was unapproachable in his Scotch novels, and criticism 
reluctantly conceded to him superiority over all other writers upon 
scenes and events north of the Tweed. But praise was qualified 
with indirect depreciation, and it was asserted that the wand of the 
mighty magician was powerless beyond the circle of Scottish des- 
criptions. Hardly had this insinuation proceeded in form from the 
press, before Ivanhoe burst upon an astonished and delighted pub- 
lic; and, subsequently, his novels and romances based upon con- 
tinental scenes and manners, evinced no failing in the eflorts of the 
mighty master. Mr. Cooper, not content with the abundant har- 
vest presented to him by his native country, where he had few com- 
petitors, has preferred to imitate the versatility of Sir Walter, but 
with far diffevent success. His ‘ Bravo” and ‘“ Heidenmauer,” were 
far inferior to his preceding works, and we fear that the “ Heads- 
man” will be equally unpopular with its immediate predecessors. 
The author does not seem at home; and though many of the inci- 
dents are in the highest degree interesting, and the plot has the 
merit of unity and originality, still there is so large a portion of wea- 
risome and monotonous dialogue, and tedious description interwo- 
ven with the narrative, that we are tempted to turn over page after 


page with utter listlessness, and close the last volume with a sense || 


of fatigue. The story is doubtless by this time familiar to most of 
our readers; a particular description would therefore be superfluous. | 
Suffice it to say that Sigismund, the reputed son of Balthazar, the | 
public executioner of Berne, gains the affections of Adelheid, the | 
daughter of the Baron de Willading, a Bernese nobleman. By a 
law of the canton the son is compelled to follow the calling of his fa- 
ther, andthe stigma attached to the office of executioner is a bar 
to an alliance with any but those of a similar profession. But the 
love of Adelheid, though severely tried, is not destroyed by Sigis- 
mund’s avowal of his parentage, and her constancy is rewarded by 
the subsequent discovery that he is son to the doge of Genoa. The 
plot is well contrived, and its termination felicitous, but it is so en- 
cumbered with unmeaning digressions and colloquies, that we at 
times lose sight of it entirely. Mr. Cooper’s great fault is a tenden- 
cy to spin out the most unimportant particulars to the farthest ex- 
tent of which they are capable, and accordingly we have prolix des- 
criptions, occupying page after page, without at all advancing the 
plot, and after perusing a deal of fine writing, we find ourselves in 
statu quo, not having proceeded a step toward the conclusion. As an 
illustration of our remark, we would instance the first two chapters, 
which are occupied with dialogues and unimportant minutiz to such 
an extent, that the Winkelried, the vessel destined to convey the 
passengers over the lake of Geneva, does not start upon her voyage 
till the forty-first page, and does not arrive at the port of Vévey till 
the one hundred and thirty-eighth. A powerful description of a storm 
upon the lake, written in the author’s best style, in some measure 
atones for the space allotted to the voyage, and recalls to our mind 
the stirring scenes of the Pilot and the Red Rover. In the descrip- 
tion of the snow-storm among the Alps, we do not think him equally 
happy, and the d t is tedious in the extreme. A termina- 
tion in itself excellent, is spoiled by the author’s habit of dilating. 
We apologize to our readers for this brief notice, and conclude 
with inviting the attention of Mr. Cooper once more to American 
subjects. We should be happy to welcome him home, as Handel 
did the Italian musician, when, after numberless trills and flourishes, 
he returned to the key note; but, judging from past efforts, till that 
time arrive, Mr. Cooper can hope for no permanent accessions to 
his fame, as a writer of fiction. 
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States.” By William Alexander Duer, LL. D., president of Colum- 
bia college. Collins and Hannay. One vol. 12 mo. 1833.—A work, 
like this, upon our constitutional jurisprudence, adapted to popular 
use and designed for academies and common schools, has long been 
wanted. Mr. Sullivan, in his Political Class Sook, has taken a ge- 
neral view of the subject; but his work is too much devoted to a 
description of the governments of the states, aud of Massachusetts 
in particular, with its complicated internal regulations cf town meet- 
ings and county courts, to admit of a consideration of the theory 
of our general government commensurate with its importance. But 
president Duer has restricted himself to a view of our national con- 
stitution, and has condensed more various and useful information on 
this all important subject within the limits of a duodecimo, than we 
recollect to have seen in a similar compass. The arrangement is 
good, and completely dies the most common faults of abridg- 
ments, confused statements and want of connection. The standard 
works from which the present is compiled, should be a warrant of 
its value, were the name of the author unknown, instead of ranking 
among the most enlightened in the land. President Duer calls this 
book a manual for schools, but we are much mistaken if it do not 
prove a manual for the legal profession, and do not supersede, as a 
book of reference, the larger volumes upon which it is based. The 
politician likewise must find it quite useful, as a condensed expositor 
of the powers of the general government, in all its branches, and 
their possible operation during any of the emergencies to which time 
may give rise, and which should find every good citizen familiar with 
the constitution of his country. We are pleased to see the president 
| of Columbia college applying his time and learning to such a prac- 
| tical and useful purpose, and willingly quote his motto from Cicero, 
“Est omnibus necessarium, nésse rempublicam.” 

“Influcnce of Liberal Studies.’-—We have perused, with more in- 
terest than we can well express, a little book, now lying on our 
table, entitled ‘“‘ The Right Moral Influence and Use of Liberal Stu- 
dies: a Discourse, delivered after the annual commencement of 
Geneva College, August seventh, 1833; at the request of the Alpha 
phi delta and Euglossian societies of that college. By Gulian C. 
Verplanck. We perused it with interest, because it holds up to our 
view a fascinating picture of an intellectual state to which adverse 
fortune prevented our aspiring; a mental Eden, at whose forbid- 
den portal we have hovered like the despairing Peri of Moore, at the 
gate of Paradise, tantalized with a glimpse of pleasures on which 
we had no hopes of banquetting. 

But if we have been debarred the feast, we are favoured with a 
choice morsel of the dessert in the perusal of the discourse of Mr. 
Verplanck. It is a sweet and delicate morceauz, a taste of which 
we now proffer our readers in the following extract. 

“ But I may be told that this profusion of scientific and literary 
wealth is scarcely within the hope of the mature and laborious scho- 
lar, much less in the possession of the youthful graduate. Thence 
you may infer, that I am giving you a false and exaggerated state- 
ment of the benefits and excellence of a liberal education. Yet let 
me ask, whether the well-instructed youth has not at least been 
made familiar with the outline and map of the whole territory of 
human knowledge? Has he not (unless he has wilfully neglected 
his advantages) been trained to those habits of continuous reason- 
ing and patient attention that fit and prepare him for the highest 
acquisitions? Has not the memory been exercised and the reason 
instructed, whilst the dull labours of elementary learning were mas- 
tered? The key of knowledge has been put into the student's hands, 
and he has already received many a precious earnest and specimen 
of those mental riches which he has but to desire strongly, and he 
can enjoy abundantly. 

“In those strangely beautiful eastern tales that fascinate our child- 
hood, and rarely lose their charm in our riper years, you all recol- 
lect how the gorgeous imagination of the oriental authors delights 
to luxuriate upon the story of some young and bold adventurer, who 
| wanders alone through the deep caverns of the earth, and there sees 
around him piles of golden ingots and coin, and massive plate and 
| burnished armour, hillocks of pearls and rubies, and sapphires, and 
/ emeralds, and diamonds, of all which the mystic talisman he un- 
consciously bears in his bosom has made him the lord. 

“To the young student of our own times and country, the disci- 
pline of a thorough education is that talisman; though of far more 
otent command than the one of oriental fable. Thus armed, he 
; may climb the muse’s mount or penetrate the deepest retreats of 
science. There he will find hoards more precious than countless 
old or priceless gems. He has but to desire them intensely, and 
they become his own; for there are to be found the genii of arts, able 
to change the face of nature and subdue the very elements; there 
dwell those pure and bright intelligences that sway the heart of 
'man, and mould to their own pleasure the opinions and passions 
|} of nations. Mighty and sot spirits are they, who will not be 
| commanded by wealth or power, but they bow themselves down 
| before the daring and persevering student, voluntarily confessing 
| themselves to be “ the slaves of the lamp of him who is its master.” 

“The Mechanic’s Magazine—Volume Second, Number Third.” 
D. K. Minor.—This is a practical work, filled with short and pithy 
notices of facts useful to the operative machinist, as well as the 
general reader. We were particularly pleased with a drawing of an 
| ancient steam engine, in the first page, which must evidently have 
| been an instrument by means of which the Grecian priests imposed 
| upon the ignorance of the vulgar. It recalled to mind an engraving 
jin the History of the Ancient Oracles, a scarce book in the library 
| of Harvard University, where a vertical section of the temple is 
| represented, and the consul stands before the newly slain victim, his 
| head crowned with a sacrificial garland, and his countenance marked 
| with superstitious awe, as he listens to the response which seems to 
| come from the mouth of the god, but which in reality proceeds from 
{a Numidian slave in the vaults below, and is conveyed through a 
leng tube to the idol. The moral reflections following, by the cele- 
brated Athenian, Stuart, are just, and deserving of a perusal. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, First Series. E. L. Ca- 
rey & A. Hart.—A series of tales descriptive of the manners and 
customs of the peasantry in the north of Ireland. As most, if not 
all of the authors, professing to portray the character of the Irish, 
have laid the scene in the vicinity of county Wicklow, or in the ex- 
treme south, these tales come to us with much of novelty as well as 
humour, and set the peculiarities of the north Irish in a strong and 
interesting light. Factions and parties are much more equally di- 
vided in this portion of Ireland than in any other, for the north has 
been the strong hold of protestantism since the times of Cromwell, 
and the animosities consequent from this source are very great, and 
continually cause bloodshed and loss of life. The tale, entitled “The 
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Battle of the Factions,” is spirited, and the close tragic and pathetic. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1833. 
Widening of streets.—If there is any example of the sins of the 
fathers visiting the children even unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion, it is to be found in the expense and embarrassing cares entailed 
upon their posterity, by the founders of an ill-laid out and commer- 
cial city. Few have had the foresight, in the infancy of a settlement, 
to legislate and provide for their distant posterity, or to anticipate 
the future grandeur of a city, whose fame shal! resound throughout 
the world centuries after they shall have mouldered away in the si- 
lent dust. Yet some have done it, but they were men animated 
with that far-reaching benevolence, that overleaps the bounds of 
time, and with a power :ruly divine, sce in one view the past aad the 
present. Such were the founders of Philadelphia—the self-denying 
followers of Penn. To them do their descendants owe a heavy 
debt, not the less real because unfelt, and to be paid only in grati- 
tude. But with us it is otherwise. Large appropriations are con- 
stantly drawn from our coffers, and the abundant means that would 
so efficiently subserve the cause of charity, science, or literature, 
literally thrown away to procure what we should have never been 
deprived of, regular and spacious thoroughfares. The object is a 
worthy one, and has, in other cities, been attained with much greater 
loss than in ourown. Doctor Francia, the dictator of Paraguay, 
tore down the whole of the city of Assumpcion, because uf the irre- 
gularity of its streets. and rebuilt, or rather compelled the inhabi- 
tants to rebuild it, anew. A fire of an equally despotic character 
renovated London, and Bonaparte, by a series of summary proce- 
dures, laid out the finest streetsin Paris, upon the ruins of the houses 
he ordered to be pulled down. The authority of our corporation is 
equally despotic with regard to this subject, and it is one which calls 
for its prompt and uncompromising exertion. The projected im- 
provement of widening Nassau-street, meets with our unqualified 
approbation; and though the expense be immense, the benefit is 
more than commensurate, and in this time of general prosperity, we 
should exclaim with the Irishman, who forgot his debts in his newly 
acquired riches, “By the powers! I'm glad that it’s able to pay 
that lam!’ We would not be understood as wishing any harm to 
this our beloved city, for we are natives here and “to the manner 
born,” yet we do frequently lose our patience when we think of the 
numerous evils entailed upon us by our ancestors, and the bad legis- 
lation of the present day. Sixty years have been talked away upon 
the water question, and we seem no nearer the permanent enjoyment 
of an abundant supply, notwithstanding the appointments of sets of 
tardy commissioners, than when the subject was first mentioned. 
But we shall reserve this matter for a future paragraph. Our present 
business is with the widening of streets, pulling down old edifices, im- 
proving, levelling and raising the same. The crowded thoroughfares 
are constantly encumbered with heaps of rubbish, brick and mortar; 
and we can foresee no termination to the perplexities,“ never end- 
ing, still beginning.”” The spirit of public improvement is abroad 
amongst us, and its march, we apprehend, will never cease till this 
unfortunate metropolis is entirely remodelled. Verily, the editor of 
the Commercial was right, when he said, “ New-York would be a 
nation fine place—if they ever got it done !” 
Transplanting trees—again.—We know of no ornaments in 
a city so grateful to the eye, and consonant with the principles of 
good taste, as green, shady, luxuriant trees. Gardens, parks, and 
walks, lined with shrubbery, have abounded in the cities of former 
times, most distinguished for civilization and opulence; and the 
groves of Academus, and the gardens of Seneca, were the central 
points of attraction for the philosopher and the man of pleasure. 
But examples need not be multiplied to prove what all know from 
their own experience; and while the public taste is gratified by the 
promenades of Brooklyn and Hoboken, it will need no severer cen- 
sors to attach it to nature. But an improvement of comparatively 
recent date, will enable the lovers of fine trees to transplant them 
in every stage ef their growth, when, before the discovery of this 
new method, none but young trees could with any safety be moved 
from the ground, and they were mutilated root and branch, to pre- 
serve the vitality of the remaining portions. We allude to the late 
invention of Sir Henry Steuart, a zhort account of which was re- 
cently published in this paper. Sir Henry cuts all the lateral roots 
of the tree he intends to transplant, at a distance from the trunk 
equal to the greatest distance of the branches from the centre, then 
suffers it to stand undisturbed for one or two seasons. The tree 
sends out a great number of small radicles, to compensate for the loss 
of its extreme roots, showing no signs of injury, and is easily moved. 
upon a large frame, drawn by horses, to the spot destined to receive 
it; the separation from the earth being attended with no difficulty, on 
account of the care bestowed in digging up the roots, which give it 
stability, and enable it to resist the force of the strongest winds, 
when replanted. It is well known that Sir Henry Steuart, in the 
course of a year, converted a bare and treeless portion of his estate 
into a beautiful park, diversified with lawns and clumps of trees, 
arranged according to a refined taste for the picturesque, and not 
more than one in a hundred, so transplanted, died, but still continue 
to flourish, as if for centuries the tenants of the soil. This invention 
has an important bearing upon this country, where the forests are 
rapidly disappearing, and the improvidence of a day has been fol- 
lowed by a repentance of years. In our cities, too, it might be very 
useful, by tending to introduce the full grown, hardy denizens of the 
forest, instead of the miserable apologies for trees that disgrace so 
many of our streets and public enclosures. Then might many of 
the fancies of the poet become matters of fact, and men might be 
“like trees walking,” and the coming of “Birnam wood to Dun- 
sinane” be no fable. It is amusing to see how modern realities 
outstrip ancient fictions. We are sorry to observe that in parts of 
Brooklyn, a great number of trees were set out last spring, according 
to the old system of mutilation, which destroys their beauty, and 
renders their chance of taking fresh root very precarious, especially 
when so injudicious a period as May is selected. They should be 
moved as early in the year as possible, and we invite the attention 
of planters to the work of Sir Henry Steuart, where they will find 





all necessary information, 
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DAYLIGHT, LOVE, IS PASS’D AWAY. 


AS SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN, IN THE OPERA OF FRA DIAVOLO—WORDS BY R. PIGOT—MUSIC BY ALEXANDER LEE. 


Andante quasi allegretto. 





Day- 
“Night, 


a 


D = 
“Night, 


Smooth-ly,sweep, smooth-ly sweep 


moon-beams play O%er the si-lent sca. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. i 








ON SEEING THE PORTRAIT OF DEWITT CLINTON. 
WRITTEN BY 85. WOODWORTH. 


| 
Facu embryo spirit may the power possess, | 
To clothe itself in a material dress, j 
From its own essence—as the spinner worm 
Weaves a rich silken fabric round its form. i 
Hence the superior dignity and grace | 
Of Clinton’s bearing—hence his manly face 
Bore a bright impress—noble, yet benign, 
The stamp of greatness, from a seal divine: it 
A brow that spoke decision—and an eye 
That guilt could never look at, and reply. 
A form—a mien—an attitude—an air, 
Which sceptred kings might envy in despair ; 
With every minor grace—were alt combined 
In this bright model of a godlike mind; 
And if unyielding marble formed a part, 
’T was in his polish’d forehead—not his heart. \| 
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THREE MISERIES. 


To walk two miles for the purpose of begging a favour, and then 
feel too modest to name it. 

Bowing to a person whom you mistake for another, and getting 
nothing but a vacant stare of surprise for your pains. 

To be in a scrape every hour, merely for want of nerve to say no. 





love, is pass’d a-way, Come with me, come with me, 


love, is pass’d a-way, Come with me, come with me, Where the lone-ly aon 


I-den sands,and go To the o-cean 
their deep, 


Sold by A. R. Jollie, No. 403 Broadway. 


play 
ams 


ligh: 





si-lent sea$ 








the lone-ly moon- 
= y play, 


Where the Ta - jo’s wa-ters flow, 


love, is pass’d a-way, Come with me, come with me, Where the lone-ly 
ty 
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All is hush‘d abroad, my dear, 
Come with me, come with me, 

Banish evry idle fear, 
Come Dll sing, Ill sing to thee, 
Come Ill sing to thee § 

While around thee all serene, 
Moonlight rays, moonlight rays, 

Through the myrtle branches greem 
O%er thee softly plays. 

Come, oh come, and rove, love, 

Beneath the orange grove, love, 

The moon is high above, love, 
Come, oh come with mie. 

Come, oh come, and rove, lovey, 
Beneath the orange grove, love,# 
e moon is high above, love, 

Comey oh come with mee 








1 LOVE MY LOVE—BY JAMES NACK. 


Oh! there is a ang To murmur the song 
That the young heart sings, I taught to thee, 

That forth in a fountain I love my love, 
Of music springs, And my love loves me!” 


As fresh as the dance 
é We heed not the pleasure 
Of the streams set free— To others known ; 


“T love my love 
And my love loves me!” A es 
’ 
ay and at, To ap a our my 
Fondest an st, In their secret glee 
While with thy presence *T love my love, ‘ 
“uet longer blest, And my love loves me!” 
y heart murmurs o’er : 
As it strays to thee, ; anf oh, wien come 
“TI love my love, w! yang sn I y a 
And my love loves me!” vag to ma coma - 
ant on ab on To me wilt — whisper, 
While denied thy sight And I to thee, 
It soothes me to t ink ; “TI love my love, 
That thou wilt delight, And my love loves me?” 








ANTIQUARIES. 


The monks who were employed in making new copies out of old 
books, (long before the art of printing was known) were called an- 
tiquarii, which term we now apply to any one who spends his time 
in searching after the remains of antiquity. Such a taste may be 
highly laudable, and its moderate indulgence will doubtless tend 
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to promote the cause of science, literature and the arts. But 
when it becomes a passion, it is so justly obnoxious to ridicule, 
that we expect to be pardoned for applying to its votaries the fol- 
lowing lines :— 
Idolators, who kiss the very dust 
That shrouds some broken antiquated bust; 
The connoisseurs of wrinkles, skulls and bones, 
Old musty parchments, models, shells and stones ; 
Whom age and rottenness alone can please, 
As epicures regale on rotten cheese. 
NEW CONUNDRUMS. 
Why is ermine like a spruce tree ?—Because it is the best of 
Fur—( fir.) 
Why is an easterly breeze like an only son who gets intoxicated 
on the death of his rich father ?— Because it is awet ain—(wet heir.) 
Why are the ardent glances of a beautiful woman’s eyes, like a 
broken flight of steps ?— Because they are dangerous starEs-(stairs.) 
Why is a hypocrite at his devotions like a bandit ?— Because he 
prays (preys) without compunction or remorse. 
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